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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square..................000% New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of .the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N.Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 








In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ist. Give your full aldress—name, post- 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8ST. LOUIS. 


yRING 
cos 





Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VILL. 


NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 

Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size thut advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 


merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


RA DO OI ooo. civic incnsss cs esete «devascessinas ke gia aha ardsbra' a dieslae cendiaiie ba wicca 40c per line. 
I 9 059s 5 6 ab Gos hee pds bs 4a,els 0a ebk5 osc earser ae bebeenwenieenKer 35c per line. 
NR TE EEE NRT PT OA REET CPE TT TCE EE EET CELT T TCC PEPE 30c per line. 
I isaac hep cae oa PK ans CORAEA IN Cob de Kd KoeMedee ene ther dng Keagmenetaaeroeleed 60c per line. 


Discount made on time contracts. 














Very Cheap, 


And everything else needed in a school room. Address 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N, Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Spinglier House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 





Send stamp for 


Cured. 
ata rr fullparticulars, price lists 


&c., to DR.T.P.CHILDS, 
Troy, Miami county, Ohio. 8-5 


Fall River Line, 


Between New York 
and Boston, 


Via Newport and Fall River, the world-renown- 
ed steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave New York daily (Sundays June 27 to Aug. 
29. inclusive) at5ip.m., from Pier 28, North 
River, foot of Murray street. Grand Promen- 
ade concerts on boa:d every evening, by Hall’s 
celeqrated Brass, String and Reed Band. ‘Tick- 
ets for sale at all principal rajlroad offices in the 
West. Ask for tickets via Fall River Line. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego Pure and Silver Closs 
Starch, for the Laundry. 


T.Kingsford & Son. 


The best starch in the world. Gives a beauti- 
ful finish to the linen, and the difference in cost 
between it and common starch is scarcely half a 
cent for an ordinary washing. Ask your gro- 
cer for it. 











KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starch, 


For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Ice Cream, &c., 
is the original—established in 1848—and pre- 
-erves its reputation as purer, stronger and 
more delicate than any other article of the kind 
offered, either of the same name or with other 
titles. 

Stevenson Macadam, Ph. D., &c., the highest 
chemical authority of Europe, carefully ana- 
lyzed this corn starch, and says it is a most ex- 
cellent article of diet, and in chemical and feed- 
ing properties is fully equal to the best arrow 
root. 

Directions for making puddings, custards, 
&c., accompany each one pound package. 

w3For sale by all fist-class grocers. 


Roouttieh Teanch Oil Chromos, me 9xil, 
d or fi ing, sen 
for ONE Do LLAR. Crandest 
Glarssendstainp. Address IP. Gluck, 
sen lo .P. 
New Bedford, Mass, , 


i. 
8-beiles 
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2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC JOURNALS. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil-Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THz Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No: 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-¢ 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address T.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 

















Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 





Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physica: Mani) ulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 





Baker, Voorhis & Co., Law Book 
Publishers. Have many Law Books specially 
for students. The largest sto k of Law Books. 
Catalogues mailed. Address Baker, Voorhis 
& Co., 66 Nassau street, New York. 8-5-7 


J. H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell’s New Geogra- 
phies and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial 
Histories, the New American Readers and Spel- 
lers, Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English 
Grammar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-5-7 











inn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. at 8-5-¢ 
The Central Publishing Co. Pub- 
lish First Lessons in Physiology, First Lessons 
in Natural Philosophy. By Prof. C. L. Hotze 
The only elementary books of the kind written 
especially for the upper grades of common 
schools. Price $1. To teachers for examina- 
tion, 60 cents. Address The Central Publishing 
Co., 8t. Louis. 8-5-7 





Teachers, Clergymen, and others 
wanted tosell our Chart and Book. Circulars 
free. Sample copy ‘‘American Uhart’’ on roll- 
ers, 30 cents, post paid. F.R. Reed & Co., 121 
Nassau st., N. Y. 8-5-6 


J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 

Jas. R. Osgood &Co., Boston, Mass., 
publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 
ells, inson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, DeQuince , Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss Philips, Mrs. 
Stowe, whridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. Catalogues free. 








Teachers and Students 
Can make good wages during the summer vaca- 
tion by taking an agency for ‘‘The Home Week- 
ly,’’ one of the best and cheapest literary and 
family papers published Send stamp for spec- 
imen and terms. Address ‘‘The Home Weekly’’ 
—Box 694, Washington, D. C. 





The Normal Journal of Education. 

A Professional Journal for Professional Teach- 
ers. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Specimen, 1l0c. 
Address the editor and publisher, President J. 
Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 8-5 


A $60 Sewing Machine 
For Absolutely Nothing. 
TURNBULL, BROTHFRS, 


Publishers Southern Magazine, Baltimore, Md. 
8-6-8 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QuERIES—A unique 
journal. Every teacher shouldreadit. Only $1 
ayear. One Ne. zic. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 
Ohio, editor. “Cc 
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A.H. Andrews & Co., 
211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


Andrews’ Patent Triumph 
SCHOOL DESK, FOLDING SEAT. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pul- 
pits, Lecturers’ Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sun- 
day School Seats, Settees, in stock and made to 
order, plain or elaborate. Maps, globes and 
apparatus of our make. Address for catalogues 
of each department, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO.., Chicage. 


SEND BY 
POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
— "eos 


EXadiiley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 
For circulars concerning— 

Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
for Grammar Sehools. Cloth, 300 pp Price 
$1 00. This book represents the improved and 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $95 00. Splendid 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘‘Ex- 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 

Cook’s Combined School Register, 
Ry 0. S. Cook, $1 25 and $2 00. This is a very 
unique affair, and serves the purpose of several 
books in one. — pee sent free on appli- 
cation. L1ADLEY BROTHERS, 

8-1 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1537. 
Superior Bells of Co r and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, tor Churches, Schools, Farms, 
ractories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arran’ 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 














102 and 104 East Second St. 


Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 


The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., 8.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Il. 





x-Classical and Scientifié courses of study. 
Normal Class for Teachers. Musica specialty. 
Thorough in everything. Charges moderate. 
Equal advantages to both sexes. Send for cir- 
cular. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


OFFICERS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES.—N. J. Mor- 
rison, D. D., President; 1s. E. Howell, Esq.. 
Secretary; Dr. T. U. Flanner, Treasurer; Rev. 
J. H. Harwood, Agent. 


~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY, | 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





Summer Instruction in Science, 


For Teachers, and Other Adults. 





CHEMISTRY —In general chemistry, qualitative 
analysis, quantitative analysis, or mineralogy, 
from July8 to Aug. 19. Fee, $25. Address in- 
quiries and applications to Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 

Botany.—In phaenogamic botany, by Asst 
Prof. G. L. Goodale, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In 
cryptogamic botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Far- 
low, from July 8 to Aug. 19. The first course at 
the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the second 
at some place on the seashore. Fee for each 
course, $25. Address Prof. Goodale and Prof. 
Parlow at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
before June 1. 

GroLocy.—Atacamp near Cumberland Gap, 
Ky., from July 1 to September 1. . Fee, $50 in- 
cluding the use of camp fixtures. Address Prof. 
N.S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 

8-4, 5, 6, 





St. Louis Law School. 
AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
L UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. mney plan om east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres'tof Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. 

a. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Cireuit Court. 

Hos. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Cireuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Cireuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge ot St. 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M. 

Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first P pee attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 


Louis 





G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law pov 4 
c 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


To Advertisers — The AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion charges One D jllar 
each for the insertion of advertisements uniform 
with this and the following. 





J.G. Guthrie & Son, manufacturers 
of Guthrie’s Eureka Laundry Blue, Guthrie’s 
Eureka Black and Violet ink, St. Louis, Mo. 





Linguistic Lessens given every Sat- 
urday m5 to 7 o’clock p. m., to school 
teachers and others. E. BREY, 605 Chesnut st. 


Camp’s Outline Maps. The latest 
and best. Used with any text books on geogra- 
phy. Eight maps for $20. J. B. Merwin, St. 

ouis, Mo, 

Greensboro Female College, Ala. 
Mrs. Prof. Stafford will be Associate Principal 
the ensuing year. Thos. Ward White, Pres’t. 








‘State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas. For circulars address C. R. Pomeroy, 
President. 


For Circulars and Price Lists of Ev- 
erything needed in schools, address with stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 11 N. Seventh st., St. Louis. 





211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, —— and strongest desk 
made 


inal 





Teachers’, Uftice und Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
or elaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 


our make. Address tor catalogues of e de- 
partment, A.H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Chicrgo. 


Take Notice! 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 





OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
St. Louis, Mo 
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GOOD TESTIMONY. 





PROMINENT school officer 
writes us under date of May 4, 
as follows: 

“The work done by “The American 
Journal of Education’ in aiding to 
organize the schools in this part of 
the State has been of great value. The 
people are posted on the school law, 
taxes are levied and collected, and 
the money is applied to the payment 
of our teachers, and other legitimte 
expenses. 

The fact is, our school money for 
years was used for all sorts of purpo- 
ses, and it was loaned out on insufii- 
cient security, or no security at all. 
But now all this is changed for the 
better, and no one instrumentality 
has contributed more directly to this 
important end than the advice and 
counsel given to the people through 
the colnmns of the ‘Journal.’ ” 

T. i 








It is very gratifying to us to hear 
of the frequent and favorable expres- 
sions made of our Educational Jour- 
nal. We knew the people would give 
ita hearty welcome. It should be a 
Visitor in every family in the State. 
Teachers need it as their guide in the 
school room ; pupils need it as their 
instructor ; school officers and parents 
heed it that they may know, not only 
What ought to be done but what is 
is being done in our schools, and how 
the work is to be done, 


























ot is MEU ssa vccgnccecrestescens EDITOR. 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE, 1875. 
TERMS: 
Perannum, in advance..................000: $1 50 
IN ono tank cukevescenss s0'sd cna’ li 
Nine editions are now published each month. 


Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








—tThe American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, with its Nine Editions, is 
very widely circulated in as many 
States not reached by other educa- 


tional journals. School officers, 


teachers, students and dealers will 
find our directory on second page 
exceedingly convenient, and adver- 
tising rates very low for the circula- 
tion, as we virtually give them nine 


papers. 





OUR DUTY. 





Tis the duty of every citizen of 

our commonwealth to encourage 
heartily our system of public schools. 
They should not be supported mea- 
gerly, but willingly and bountifully. 
It is absurd to say, We attended 
school in a log house, or under a bush 
arbor, and we have made our way 
through the world and the boys of 
to-day should’ be made to do 
the same thing. Teachers of the 
olden times had no_ blackboards, 
numeral frames nor illustrative blocks 
with which to make teaching easy 
and impressive; and in this age of 
progress and civilization it is un- 
worthy of us to expect our children 
to drag along in the school room as 
we did. The old school house with 
its high desks and long seats was the 
most dreary place in the town, but 
the school room of to-day should be 
the place of delight and pleasure 
combined with instruction for our 
children. Parents should not allow 





their children to spend one-fourth of 
their time in a dark, damp, unhealthy 
log cabin while attending school. A 
child’s character is formed by his 
surroundings. If every thing around 
his parents’ home is pleasant, comfort- 
able and elevating, he will dread to 
go to the school house where all is 
rough, uncomfortable and hateful. 
On the other hand if a child’s home 
is humble, meagre and coarse it will 


5| be his delight to repair to the school 


house daily where he will be sur- 
rounded by refinement and neatness. 
It is useless to say that the school tax 
is too heavy. There is no tax that is 
so light as the school tax, none which 
brings alargerrevenue. More money 
is expended every year by the people 
for tobacco, cigars, whisky or some 
other useless luxury than for school 
taxes. It is the imperative duty of 
all our people to see to it that the 
legislature makes ample?provision for 
the conduct of our public schools. 
No backward steps should be taken, 
but when any change is made it 
should be in the way of affording still 
greater facilities for education. Let 
every thing be subservient to a vigor- 
ous system of public schools and a 
brighter day will dawn upon our 
beloved Commonwealth. 








—— Read, ponder, and practice the 
following from the pen of Dr. Hol- 
land: 

Suppose you are a teacher; what 
kind of ateacherare you? Haveyou 
studied all the methods and intelli- 
gently selected yourown? Have you 
a method suggested by the careful and 
loving study of the young minds 
placed in your care, and by such 
experience as you have been able to 
secure? Have you idealized your 
calling; aud seen init the angelic work 
of training and building the human 
mind, and leading it to its highest 
and finest issues? Does the work 
absorb you, fill you with the conscious 
crown of a great responsibility, and 
call forth from you the most skillful, 
the most conscientious and careful, 
and most self-forgetful exeicise of 
all your powers? Or is your work 
drudgery, which you dislike, and 
which you are content to do poorly, 


THE faculty of “Drury College” 
located at Springfield Mo., propose to 
aid in conducting a number of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes to be held at some of the 
leading towns in Southwest Missouri 
this summer. They are all practical 
teachers, they propose that institutes 
be held during the months of July 
and August, in Lebanon, Marshfield, 
Buffalo, Springfield, Ozark, Marion- 
ville, Peirce City, Carthage, Neosho 
and Newtonia. Allinterested in this 
undertaking, will confer a favor by 
writing to some member of the F'ac- 
ulty, stating when institues can be 
held in their respective towns. They 
will give their assistance freely to all 
who may wish it. 








Pror. J. M. GREENWOOD, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Kansas City, 
who was for years one of the most 
efficient teachers in the Kirksville 
Normal School, has been engaged to 
conduct a -normal training class or 
Teachers Institute at Davenport dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Noteacher 
in that vicinity can afford to miss the 
advantages of such an Institute. 





(Those who advertise with us, 
say they hear constantly from our 
subscribers. It is a good thing to 
mention the fact that you saw the ad- 
vertisement in the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL @F EDUCATION. 





— Our Educational Directory will 
be found of great value. We aim to 
give each month the cards of the most 
prominent and reliable dealers, pub- 
lishers, and schools. 





(Don’t fail to read carefully all 
advertisements inthis journal. They 
tell you where you can buy what you 
need on the best terms. 

HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION will show the people 
who pay the taxes, not only what our 
teachers and school officers are doing, 
but the necessity for their work as 
well. Let it be distinctly understood 
that this is our specific aim, and de- 
sign ; hence the teachers and school 
officers should see to it that copies are 
taken and circulated in every school 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

E invite attention to the fol- 

lowing article, written by one 
of the ablest and most experienced 
teachers in the profession. “As a 
means of supplying a present, abiding 
motive-power, of convincing the 
learner that in the unintelligent, illog- 
ical pursuit of books, he will find 
neither present nor prospective rec- 
ompense® | place written examina- 
tions foremost. Prizes will not do. 
They sometimes work good, but oft- 
en harm. They may encourage the 
few, but will be snre to discourage 
the many. Merits and demerits are 
empty. But when you make the 
child’s own achievements, his own la- 
bor, his own thought his reward; 
when you apply this cordial to every 
child; when you give each one cred- 
it, not for reaching a certain point, 
which, perhaps, requires no effort, 
but for what he actually does; when 
you apply this stimulant for month 
after month, you have something 
which is permanent, uniform and uni- 
versal. We have a good illustration 
of the present satisfaction to be de- 
rived from finding out the unknown, 
in the language of the great Kepler, 
who, upon the verification of the 
three great laws, ‘that constitute 
almost the sum of astronomical 
knowledge,” said, “nothing holds 
me; the die is cast ; the book is writ- 
ten, to be read now or by posterity, 
I care not which. It may well wait 
acentury for a reader, since God has 
waited six thousand years for an ob- 
server ! 

A word on practical workings of 
written examinations. Perhaps they 
work better in graded schools than 
elsewhere, but no school (unless it be 
primary) can afford to dispense with 
critical written exercises: Expres- 
sions in writing have ever sustained a 
higher character than those merely 
oral. They have the advantage of 
being permanent. When once a 
thought is committed to paper, it 
stands out patent to all; and the lan- 
guage in which itis couched assumes 
a dignity and an importance which 
do not belong to oral discourse. Writ- 
ten statements are not subject to 
change or contradiction. History has 
always sustained a higher value in 
the interpretation of the past than 
mere tradition. Written testimony 
in courts of law far outweighs oral 
evidence. A written contract for 
certainty and immunity from inva- 
sion, is always more satisfactory than 
a parol contract. My attention has, 
of late, been especially called to this 
subject in a particular way. At the 
commencement of the current session 
it was determined in our schools to 
hold written examinations at the 
close of each school month, and that 
the last two days should be devoted 
to this purpose. Questions were pre- 
pared for all the pupils who could 
write legibly, and for some of the 
smaller pupils the oral examinations 
were placed on the per cent. basis, on 
a scale of one hundred (100). The va- 
rious sets of questions embraced all 


In the first place the pupils, though 
entering into the work heartily, did 
not and could not fully comprehend 
the significance attaching to these ex- 
ercises. But when the returns began 
to come in, and especially when the 
averages were fully made up and an- 
nounced, the pupils began to open 
their eyes. A deep and earnest sen- 
timent in favor of progress was crea- 
ted. When it was found that these 
test exercises determined not only 
how well the subject considered was 
understood, and how much positive 
available knowledge was in posses- 
sion of the writer, but also determin- 
ed what was to be, where the pupil 
was to spend his time, in what room 
he was to sit, wiih what class recite, 
what branches he should pursue, to 


should give his attention—that pro- 
motions and demitings were based 
upon these exercises—in short, when 
the pupil came to feel that his stand- 
ing in school and out, depended upon 
what he could do in this emergency, 
his curiosity deepened into interest, 
his interest became earnestness, inten- 
sified and abiding. We have now 
held this session four of these exsmi- 
nations, with a constantly increasing 
interest and working spirit. 
DETAILS. 

The details of operating this pow- 
erful lever can only be dictated by at- 
tending circumstances. We prepare 
ten (10) questions for each paper, of- 
ten dividing each question into sev- 
eral parts. Of course one question 
properly answered is worth ten, the 
basis being one hundred. 

PREPARATION OF PAPERS. 


The superintendent or principal in 
graded, and the teacher in ungraded 
schools can best prepare the ques- 
tions. If prepared by the teacher the 
temptation would be great to put 
such questions as would insure high 
per cents without fairly testing the 
pupil’s proficiency. Besides, itis bet- 
ter that the mind be approached, oc- 
casionally, from stand points diverse 
from those occupied by the habitual 
instructor. Sixty-five per cent. aver- 
age has been the minimum, to fall be- 
low which is to fail, or lose place in 
school—to secure or surpass which is 
to pass. It is necessary to demit those 
failing with great certainty. Only 
the most urgent cases can be excused, 
as sickness, or when demiting would 
work hardship. We have had several 
cases of pupils failing and going to 
lower grades, who by great effort 


what part of the particular branch he | 


detect his mistakes. He will remem- 
ber and not repeat them. 


WHO SHALL MARE. 


The teacher in the first’ instance, 
subject to examination and revision 
by principal or superintendent. 

Will not different teachers differ 
widely in marking? 

No. Itis interesting and. often some- 
what surprising to notice that compe- 
tent teachers will award nearly equal 
per cents. 

Can exact justice be done in mark- 
ing? 

Yes, on the whole. If the pupil (as 
he is sure to do) calls attentlon to mis- 
takes, correct them. It will not weak- 
en his confidence, but strengthen it. 
At the next recitation after averages 
are announced, spend a few minutes 
in the class in considering the mis- 
takes made, each pupil, meanwhile, 
holding his own paper, with his eye 
upon his answer to the question un- 
der consideration. Sometimes let sev- 
eral read their answers to some ques- 
tion. There will be a diversity of 
language, but considerable uniformity 
of thought. Be assured this will be 
an earnest recitation and a useful one. 

Do pupils acquiesce and admit the 
jnstice of the marking? 

Yes, almost universally. If they 
fail, they blame themselves only. 

How do parents regard this mode 
| of procedeure ? 

They like it and endorse it when 
they come to understant it. And they 
may take in the length and breadth, 
and co-operate in turning it to the 
best account. The results obtained 
should be incorporated into the 
monthly reports sent to parents and 
guardians. Parents will hear the 
children talking this matter over with 
the frequent remark that they must 
study hard or the next examination 
cannot be passed. In this and other 
ways it will appear that there is a le- 
ver somewhere that is no respecter of 
persons. 

INDIRECT RESULTS. 
Among which I mention first, disci- 
pline. Students who, every twenty 
days, must undergo a test exercise 
that will expose to the world their ex- 
act proficiency, have little time or dis- 
position for disorder. I would not 
here hold out the idea orsay anything 
from which the idea could be extorted 
that the sole or even the principal ob- 
jectof study is to pass examination— 
but Ido say that any spur that neces- 
sitates methodicalstudy, will ere long 
operate as the indirect means of be- 





examination. Some have remarked 
that they would submit to their fates 
like men and women, but that they 
would not long remain below. 
most every instance there has arisen 
in the room a demand that the failing 
pupil should be demited. 
MARKING PAPERS 

Must be done with care, candor and 
discretion. Incompetencv here will 
spoilali. Be neither too liberal, for it 
will beget indifference ; nor too strict, 
for it will discourage. Observe the 
golden meau. So mark that the pupil 





the branches taught in the schools. 


on looking over the papers may easily 


have reinstated themselves at the next 


In al-| 


| getting a love for such mental work— 
|a love so deep and so abiding that it 
| will control the actions and the life. 
| The idea of disciplining a pupil whose 
| mind is absorbed in finding out the 
| truths that pervade universal minds 
and matter is absurd. Yes, as a 
|means of discipline, as a means of 
| creating and preserving a high moral 
|sentiment, written examinations are 
worth much more than they cost. It 
| will be found upon investigation that 
the deportment of a pupil, a room or 
aschool, will bear a pretty exact ratio 


to'the per cents of scholarship. In 


structor check doubtful propensities 
by making use of this lever; but 
chiefly by directing that youthful ex- 
uberance into proper channels, which 
otherwise would manifest itself in 
mischief. 





PAPER ON MATHEMATICS. 


ALGEBRA. 


HE greatest leap the school boy 
ever makes, in the entire course 
of mathematics, is when he jumps 
out of arithmetic into algebra. He is 
introduced at once to a new language 
which has a novel meaning. This 
language he must learn —its meaning 
andits details are to be mastered. 

The previous drill in arithmetic, if 
it has been thoroughly done, will be 
of great assistance in interpreting the 
signs; but the new terms and the 
definitions are to be studied till com- 
prehended, as they are gradually in- 
troduced. 

The idea should be firmly impressed 
that each term has a specific meaning, 
aud when it is once learned, it is not 
to be unlearned. 

To insure the greatest success, the 
teacher should be ready and apt in 
presenting suitable illustrations so as 
to bring the topic of thought to the 
comprehension of all the pupils in the 
class. 

Very much will depend upon what 
object the teacher has in view in giv- 
ing instruction in this branch. Such 
an iudefinite object as mental disci- 
pline —is, to say the least, criminal in 
a Christian land, and time spent in 
this way is time wasted. Of course 
it gives discipline, but discipline only 
is not the end and aim the sum total. 

It must be studied for the purpose 
of understanding the subject, and, 
also in becoming experts in handling 
and interpreting equations; in other 
words, to become algebraists. An- 
other common practice, and one too 
that has wrought incalculable mis- 
chief, is that of “skipping” what re- 
quires some extra work. The pupil 
who “never skips because the prob- 
lem is hard,’”’ always succeeds. 

In a brief article it is impossible to 
sketch more than a meager outline of 
the topics requiring special attention. 

By suitable illustrations, positive 
qualities, with their interpretations 
and limitations may be taught, and a 
thorough mastery of these subjects at 
the outset is of vast importance. 

For generality of application, and 
owing to its frequent recurrence in 
the more advanced mathematics, the 
intersecting horizontal and perpendic- 
ular lines furnish the most suitable 
illustrations. Two lines intersecting 
at right angles, counting from the 
point of intersection, distance to the 
right is plus, to the left is minus ; dis- 
tance upward plus, distance dowl- 
ward minus. Very little ingenuity 
in using these lines will enable the 
moderate teacher to clear away the 
difficulties connected with negative 
quantities. But in multiplication and 
division, these lines are almost indis- 
pensable as aids to the pupils. 





numerous ways can the skillful in- 


The main object is to symbolize the 
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subject so as to render it intelligible. 
Preparatory to the complete inves- 
tigation of simple equations the pupils 
are to be well grounded in factoring, 
divisors, multiples and fractions. 
Stating the question is the thought 
process, while clearing, transposing, 
arranging and reducing involve me- 
chanical skill in connection with 


‘thought. 


As a beautiful extension of the 
symbols of direction, simple equations 
may be represented under linear 
forms, and the pupil’s horizon corres- 
pondingly enlarged. 

The handling of radicals including 
the theory of exponents must not be 
surface work. Constant drill is im- 
peratively demanded. Every step 
must be surely and firmly taken. No 
jumps are permissible on this ladder. 

In teaching quadratic equations, I 
prefer first to build up a few equations 
and to show how they are made. 
Hence the constructive process should 
precede the destructive process. Sup- 
pose we say x = 4 and x = 5; then 
(x—4) (x—5) = x? 9x plus 20=0. 
From this we readily observe that 
—9= —4 plus (—5), and that 20= 
4x5. Letthe teacher make one or two 
observations, and then take other 
values and in a similar manner build 
other equations, and when the time 
arrives to solve these equations the 
process has a meaning. 

And it will be observed that cubic 
and bi-quadratic, on to equations of 
the nth degree may be treated in the 
same way. 

The object in teaching equations of 
the lower degrees is to prepare for 
the equations of the higher orders; 
but as the subject is usually taught, 
the General Theory of Equations is 
omitted and the pupils lay their alge- 
bras aside without seeing any uni- 
formity in equations. The formation 
of equations is as much the subject of 
law as the arrangement of the leaves 
on the stem of the plant, or the orbits 
of the planets in the solar system. 
Completing the square under the vari- 
ous forms is an artifice in the destruc- 
tive process, and after the values of 
the unknown quantity are found it 
is earnestly recommended that these 
values be taken and the original equa- 
tion produced from them. 

Also the symbols of direction may 
be stil] further extended in the solu- 
tion of quadratic equations. These 
are excellent exercises and the pupils 
always like them. One other special 
feature in quadratics is the discussions 
of the four forms, and the limits of 
their roots. On no account should 
these forms be skirmished over — they 
must be stubbornly fought over — till 
exterminated. 

In answer to the inquiry so fre- 
quently made, What subjects can be 
omitted without impairing the unity 
of the cause? I have the same inva- 
riable answer: No subject can be 
omitted without detriment to the 

learner. I give it as my deliberate 
opinion that every teacher of algebra 
ought to be well versed in analytic 
geometry. No person ignorant of 


pot hee ever sees the beauties of 
algebraic equations, 


In conducting recitations in algebra 
the same methods are pursued as were 
indicated in the advanced arithmetic. 

After the class has completed the 
book ‘each member should make 
out for future reference a detailed 
tabular synposis of the entire sub- 
ject as treated in the text. ‘This is 
worth a great deal to both teacher 
and pupil, and besides its intrinsic 
value, as an exercise in generalization 
and classification, it is invaluable. 

In every school room one blackboard 
ought to be large enough to contain 
the entire outline of the subject 
taught. To do so, the board may 
extend to the ceiling, thus giving am- 
ple room for such purposes. 


J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THE COMING CONCILIATION. 





The stubborn walls of circumstance obtrude, 
Bulwarks of fate upon the consciousness 

Of men, as coral-ridges curb the sea, 
Standing as barries in the realms of mind 
More baffling than the ‘‘ mountains interposed,’’ 
Which once made ‘‘ enemies of nations,’’ or 
Than abstract obstacles of time and space, 

In distance realized. Leaping with ease 

All altitudes and intervals, the force 

Of human sympathy would quickly gain 

The goal of peace to which true seers aspire, 
Were not the artificial fastnesses 

Of prejudice and spiritual sloth, 

Like teemiug insect homes capriciously 
Maintained by those who hail in circumstance 
The revelation of necessity. 

Truth’s true explorers share the larger sway 
Of self-forsaking love, that potent rule 
Which crowns the timely discipline of faith 
And patient industry of hope. Let blind 
Necessity thus know our guiding will, 
Incompetent, as that which is by us 

Not unforeseen, to snare us with surprise, 
Then, as epistles in each other’s hearts 

Our lives shall meet the answer of support 
In every step of near or distant friend, 

And circumstance, reclaimed from prejudice, 
Be found the highway of our fellowship. 
DIDO. 


a 


A PRELIMINARY LESSON IN PHYS- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY HELEN M. MASON. 
Teacher.— How many of you have 
read Chap. II. (Distribution of the 
Land) very carefully ? 

(Class all raise hands.) 
Teacher.—Sarah, will you explain 
how it is that we have the arrange- 
ment of continents and oceans on the 
earth’s surface? 

(Sarah explains by reference to the 
elevations and depressions on the 
earth’s crust.) 

Teacher.—The chapter you have 
been reading teaches you this, and 
also calls your attention to the con- 
nection between certain island chains 
and the continents near which they 
ie. For instance, Robert, please read 
for us what is said of the West India 
Islands. 

Robert (reads): ‘The West India 
Islands are the summits of a subma- 
rine mountain chain which sweeps in 
a curve from Yucatan to the eastern 
termination of the Venezuela coast 
range.” 

Teacher.—You have seen how the 
unevenness of the earth’s surface 
gives us oceans, continents and islands, 
and I want you to see how the par- 
ticular degree of this unevenness de- 





the arrangement of islands. To do this 
I shall want you to use your imagina- 
tion; and first, you may try to think 
what would be some of the results if 
there were more water on the earth 
than there is. 

(Pupils all look blank.) 


Teacher.—Try to tell me how the 
earth would appear if there were 
twice as much water as there now is. 

(Many hands raised.) 

Harry.— There wouldn’t be any 
continents. The earth would be all 
covered with water. 

Teacher.—That is very well; but 
now we will not suppose so much 
water as that; only a little more than 
there is now. 

(Two or three hands.) 

Tommie.— There wouldn’t be so 
many islands. 

Teacher.—Why ? 

Tommie.—The islands would be 
covered with water. 

Teacher.— What would we call 
them then ? 

Mary.—Some of them would be 
sandbars. They would form a part 
of the uneven bed of the ocean. 

Teacher.— Would there be any other 
changes ? 

Hester.—The continents would be 
smaller. 

Ella.— The mountains would be 
lower. 

Teacher.—Yes, we should estimate 
them so, because their height is com- 
puted from the level of the sea. Can 
you think of any other changes ? 

(No response. ) 

Would the continents have thesame 
shape they now have? 

(All thoughtful. One hand.) 
Lizzie.— Some of the continents 
would be divided, so that instead of 
three continents there would be five. 
Teacher.—How is that ? 
Lizzie.—_The Isthmus of Panama 
and the Isthmus of Suez would be 
covered, 

Teacher.—Sdme ot the islands lost 
—more continents—smaller conti- 
nents. Is there anything else? 

(One hand.) 

Katie.—I think the climate would be 
changed. 

Teacher.—Yes, very likely; but I 
think you are hardly able to see how 
that would happen, and it will serve 
our purpose best now to consider 
nothing but changes of form. Try to 
think of something more. (Class 
puzzled.) Think whether the coasts 
are everywhere alike, and then use 
your imagination a little further. 
Hattie —Some parts of the coast 
are lower than others, and the water 
would extend farther inland. 
Teacher.- How will you express, 
then, the change we should see? 
Hattie.—The continents would be 
changed in shape. 

Teacher.—Anything else ? 

(No response.) 

Teacher.—How many think there 
would be new islands formed ? 

(None think so.) 

Teacher.—How do you think those 
hills might appear that are near the 
shore and have low Jand all around 





termines the shapes of continents and 


James.—The water might go all 
around them and not be deep enough 
to cover them. 

Teacher.—What would be formed ? 

James.—Islands. 

Teacher.—Then, class, of what 
would you expect new islands to be 
formed ? 

Class.—Of hills and mountains. 

Teacher.—(Referring to map.) What 
change of appearance can you imagine 
as taking place along the northern 
coast. of South America? 

Annie.—The West India Islands 
might extend farther to the southwest, 
and the Northeastern Andes would 
then be a shorter chain. 

Teacher. — (Enumerates slowly.) 
Some islands would become sandbars 
or prominences in the bed of the 
ocean — isthmuses would be lost and 
continents divided—continents would 
be smaller and different in shape— 
mountains would form new islands. 

Now try to suppose there were less 
water on the globe than there is. 

1st Pupil.—There would be new 
islands formed from sandbars. 

2d Pupil.—The height of mountains 
above the level of the sea would be 
greater. 
3d Pupil.—Some islands would be 
mountains. 
4th Pupil.--There would be more 
dry land. 
5th Pupil.—There would be less 
continents, 

(Class disposed to differ.) 
Teacher.—Do you mean fewer con- 
tinents, less in number? 

5th Pupil—Yes; there would be 
only two. 

Teacher.—How would that happen ? 
5th Pupil.—Behring’s strait would 
be dry land. 

Teacher.—How many of the class 
think Ralph’s idea is correct. 

(A unanimous vote.) 
Teacher.—Yes; he should have said 
fewer instead of less. 

6th Pupil.—The continents would 
be larger and different in shape. 
Teacher.—What of the northern 
part of Venezuela in this case ? 
Walter.—The coast line would be 
situated farther north, and a part of 
the West India Islands would be 
mountains. 

Teacher.—You haye seen, one by 
one, the ways in which, with more or 
less water in the ocean, the newly- 
formed coast line would vary accord- 
ing to the height of the different parts 
of the land; and now I think you can 
understand that with a fixed quantity 
of water, the particular form and de- 
gree of unevenness of the earth’s 
crust determines the outlines and 
arrangement of continents and islands 
just as truly as it does the height and 
direction of the mountain chains. 
With these things in your minds you 


may study the arrangement of the 
continental island chains for to-mor- 
row’s lesson. 


Miss Maaere Bouton, 12 years of age, 
of the Clinton School, proved to be the 
champion speller of the public schools of 
the city, and walked off with the ‘“‘ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,’ at the celebrated cen- 
tennial spelling match at DeBar’s Opera 








them? 


Honse in St, Lous, May 20, 1875, 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL HOUSEIN CHAMP 
PROGRESS MADE, 


S an illustration of the steady, 
progress made by the people of| 
the West in the cause of public school 
education, we present the cuts of two 
school buildings in Champaign City, 
Illinois. 
We learn from the report of Prof. 
T. R. Leal, who was the efficient 
county superintendent of schools in | 








for these cuts, that the first school | 
taught in the town—then known as | 
West Urbana, commenced in the win- 
ter of 1854. 








AIGN—CcosT $200. 


Dr. Shoemaker was the teacher. He 





taught in the front room of this [the | 
above cut]. The Doctor taught in the | 
front room, lived in the back part, 

and his wife taught for him when he) 


was called to see patients. 
pil furnished his own seat. 
house did not cost over $200, and 
forms a marked contrast to the pres- 


Each pu-| 
The | 


ent school building in Champaign | 
City, west side of I. C. R. R., erected | comfortable buildings in almost every 
Champaign county for over sixteen | only sixteen years afterwards, which | district in the county, while in the 
years, and to whom we are indebted | cost $75,000. Besides the last men-|larger towns and cities elegant and 


tioned house there are two other ex- 
cellent school buildings in town. 
Prof. Leal inaugurated the Teach- 





PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDING—CosT $75,000. 


ers’ Institute, and with his very 
effective work in other directions 
public sentiment has been thorouhgly 
aroused as to the importance of sus- 
taining vigorously a system of free 
schools, better teachers have been em- 
ployed, written examinations of all 
applicants for this position have been 
insisted upon—the “old log school- 
houses” have given place to neat and 


substantial buildings have been erect- 
ed. 




















Duties and Responsibilites of Our 
Government in the Proper Educa- 
tion of Childhood. 


III. 

UT these statutes derived by the 

Y State from God’s word, and com- 
ing to the virtuous period of human 
life, will not only forestall all these 
discordant voices and demolish their 
authority, but will establish one that 
is permanent. These lessons, if prop- 
erly drawn and applied, will vibrate 
and tone every virtuous instinct of 
celfildhood. They will so enlighten | 
the will that by the time it comes to 
assume its own responsible action 
before law it will be fully empowered 
to control the passions, which begin, 
at this time, to set up their vigorous 
clamorings for gratification. To un- 
dertake to enlighten the will after 
the passions have fully commenced 
their blinding influence upon it, is 
unorganic and violates every sound 
principle of education. To suppose 
that the will cannot be thus early en- 
lightened is to be ignorant of the fact 
that the will of childhood is suscepti- 
ble of a higher enlightenment in all 
the elementary principles of virtue | 
than that of manhood. With far| 
greater propriety might we feed al 
man on milk to give him muscular | 
power and activity than teach him | 
these elementary lessons in manhood | 
to give him genuine virtue. The! 
counterfeit may be given by a system | 
of penalties, which appeal directly to | 
the passions, but no foundation hav- 





| is not less so. 


ing been laid for genuine virtue in 
childhood he is on a sandy foundation 


and is liable at any time to go down. | 


Nor is it the province of the Church 
to give genuine virtue. 
direct responsibility in this matter. 
Her mission is altogether different and 
a much higher one. It is true she is 
set as the light of the world, and may 
in her example of teaching and train- 
ing her own childhood and member- 
ship, teach the State important lessons 
respecting her duties to her citizens. 
That this light has been dim and 
doubtful is no excuse to the State ; for 


| nothing, perhaps, has tended more to 


genuine virtue in her citizens. 
citizens, the one most lost to virtue, 


but the gallows, and offers him life, 


She has no! 


| 


to fear from the want of spirituality, 
while this is a necessary element in the 
work of the Church. But she must 
acknowledge God and the authority 
of his word. With these agencies to 
enlighten and strengthen the will of 
childhood, she may place her citizens 
on a sure footing so far as virtue and 
this life are concerned, and at the 
same time place them in a position 
most favorable for receiving, through 
the agency of the Church, the higher 
graces and higher life proffered by 
Christianity. And thus the State be- 
comes a co-worker with the Church 


|in extending the triumphs of Christ’s 
give her this doubtful character than | 
the failure of the State to secure) 


The | 
Church comes to the worst of these | 


| 


kingdom, and the civil government 
fulfills her mission as an ordinance of 
God. The silly sneer will arise no 
doubt, ‘‘ This is Theocracy.” But he 


| who has not wit enough to draw a 
and for whom the State has nothing | 


not for his virtue, but tor his faith in | 


Christ. And the Church has fur- 
nished the State with many bright 
examples of the capabilities of human 


nature for a law-abiding or virtuous) 


life, which the State had previously 
debauched. It is cowardly in the 
State to try to shirk out of her own 
responsibility here. If the State 
would live and prosper, if she would 
see the Church shine with greater 
luster and power, she must faithfully 
discharge her obligations to her citi- 
zens in this matter, and she will real- 
ize her fondest hopes. If Christianity 
is largely educational, surely virtue 
i The State has nothing 


| 


practical lesson from the Theocracy 
of the past has not wit enough to 
sneer. And itis to besincerely hoped 
that the American people will keep 
all such geniuses in the shade, where 
their sneers can do but little harm. 


The State, having adopted the Bible 
as her standard, and having framed 
her statutes against the vices of soci- 
ery in accordance with its authority, 
and made them punishable crimes, is 
bound by every principle of right to 
give them an exposition and make 
known the authority upon which they 
rest, as early as the time in which 
they may be violated. Thus the hu- 
man mind, in its formative state, is 
brought under the immediate control 
of God’s word, through the statutes 








of the State, and eyery one is made 
to feel that “the State is the minister 
of God to him for good.” No iuflu- 
ence more powerful to govern than 
this is known. It is organic and fun- 
damental, And the government that 
will daringly build her altars in “high 
places,” to other gods than this ought 
as she eventually must, perish. There 
is no serviliance of the human intel- 
lect, nothing offensive to the moral 
instinctsof man here ; but everything 
to ennoble and give the most ‘lofty 
aspirations and the most heroic re- 
solves; and one resolve now is worth 
ten thousand in later life. 


The State therefore should employ 
the very best talent at her command, 
whether at home or abroad to-prepare 
her elementary course of instruction 
expository of her statutes against 
vice and make it the foundation study 
of all other studies in her public 
schools. And only those studies 
which are requisite to success in this, 
must be allowed in these schools. 
This must measure or gague the lite- 
rary course of studies enforced by 
the State. Take away this and the 
State has no right to enforce the learn- 
ing of the alphabet. But make this 
the foundation study, the standard, 
the test of all others admitted, and it 
will create a course of studies adapt- 
ed to the growing capacities of child- 
hood, and fully meeting all the wants 
of the people by and for whom the 
government has been brought into 
existence and is sustained. If any 
one wishes a higher education than 
is found here, he must seek it through 
other channels. Whether such an 
education will be beneficial to him or 
to the State, are questions with which 
the State has no business to concern 
herself, except so far as respects her 
military and naval academies, and her 
National law school, should she ever 
establish one. But having produced 
a virtuous and intelligent people, the 
demands of these institutions are 
very easily supplied. 





MEN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who belieye 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Ir is admitted by all competent to 
judge that the study of the ancient 
classics imparts to the student breadth 
and catholicity of view. At the feet 
of the great masters he learns humil- 
ity. The door of Wisdom is a low 
door, anda man must stoop to enter 
it. When a student has learned this 
lesson the vast field begins to open. 
To his candid mind the wide areas 
of truth appear equally beautiful and 
attractive. There is a harmony in 
his culture which does not prompt 
him to regard with prejudice or sus- 
picion any department of truth which 
is attractive to men, but open his 
mind to them all with an increasing 
interest and good will, 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XIV. Normal Institutes. 

NORMAL Institute is an ab- 

breviated and concentrated 
normal school. The normal school is 
the great instrumentality for prepar- 
ing skillful teachers; but, in this 
country, a majority of teachers can- 
not avail themselves of its advantages. 
Many of the States have wisely pro- 
vided for an annual Normal Institute 
in each county. These short term 
normal schools place normal methods, 
normal training and normal enthusi- 
asm, within the reach of the mass of 
our teachers. 

The Normal Institute is destined to 
become a permanent feature of pop- 
ular education. Its present crude 
form will give place to a well defined 
and well digested plan. Instructors 
will prepare themselves for this pecu- 
liar work, and teachers will flock 
to it as the most attractive of all sum- 
mer resorts. 

OBJECTS OF NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

1. To Train Teachers.—Of the two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
teachers in this country, more than 
one-half are without any special 
preparation for their work; yet they 
are the educators of millions. To 
revolutionize this class of teachers is 
the primary object of the Normal 
Institute. 

2. To Keep Professional Teachers 
Bright.—The isolated teacher be- 
comes a fossil. He needs to come in 
contact with the mighty army of 
progress. Association, mental con- 
flict, observation, comparison — these 
are conditions of professional growth. 
Each teacher needs the experience of 
all teachers. 

8. To Foster a Professional Spirit. 
—Teaching is the grandest of all arts, 
and the noblest of all professions. 
Normal Institutes enable a few earnest 
educators to infuse a professional 
spirit into the masses, and to inspire 
each teacher with the determination 
to be content only with the highest 
achievements. 

4. To Deepen and Widen and Di- 
rect the interest felt in popular edu- 
cation. In educational matters what 
teachers do not do or manage to have 
done will generally be left undone. 
The Normal Institute enables the 
teachers to form plans and to carry 
them out. 

TWO DEPARTMENTS NEEDED. 

To meet the wants of all classes of 
teachers the Normal Institute must 
necessarily embrace two departments. 

1. Elementary Department.—This 
will include the teachers of primary, 
intermediate and ungraded schools. 
These schools are first in importance, 
aud demand the best efforts of educa- 
tors. 

2. Advanced Department.—In this 
will be included all professional teach- 
ers. Itis highly encouraging to see 


the deep interest manifested in this 
Work by presidents and professors of 
colleges, principals and teachers of 
academies and high schools, ministers, 
etc., etc, 





TIME AND LENGTH OF INSTITUTE. 

From uecessity these Institutes 
must be held during July and August, 
and may continue from two to eight 
weeks. A term of four weeks is 
clearly the best. Teachers cannot 
well spend more time, and thorough 
work cannot be done in less. 

TWO DAILY SESSIONS. 

The best results are obtained by 
holding two daily sessions. From 
eight A. M. to eleven A. M. and from 
two P. Mto five P. M., will give sat- 
isfaction in most cases. Twoevening 
lectures each week will add much to 
the interest. 

RECITATIONS AND RESTS. 

Experience fixes fifty minutes as 
best for recitations. Six daily recita- 
tions may thus be provided. A rest 
of ten minutes should follow each 
recitation. Besides keeping the 
teachers wide awake and fresh these 
rests afford an admirable opportunity 
for social culture. 

INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


The instructors should be master 
workmen. Second-rate teachers are 
fearfully out of place here. <A _prin- 
cipal and one assistant are generally 
sufficient. More instructors tend to 
weaken rather than strengthen the 
interest. It is best to have members 
of the Institute render all further 
assistance needed. 

The principal should have the abso- 
lute control of the instruction and the 
programme of work. The County 
Superintendent is the general mana- 
ger. He devotes long weeks to work- 
ing up the institute. Its interests 
engage all his time and energies. The 
best Institute instructors receive from 
$10 to $75 per week. It pays to get 
the best. 

WORK TO BE DONE. 

Where so much must be omitted 
itis difficult to select. Methods of 
teaching the various branches, school 
management in its manifold phases, 
and human culture, including laws, 
means and methods of developing 
each faculty of the mind, must ever 
be the principal themes. These sub- 
jects never can be exhausted. Child 
nature is continually bubbling up in 
new phases, and the most advanced 
educators most feel their imperfec- 
tions. Also, the branches to be 
taught must be reviewed and dis- 
cussed and a vast amount of informa- 
tion will’thus be communicated. 

Some subjects may be best present- 
ed to the entire Institute; others to 
the respective departments. Thegen- 
eral outline here given will be changed 
to meet the wants of the teachers of 
the county. 


WORK FOR COMBINED SESSIONS. 


1. Methods of Culture — twenty 
lessons. 

2. School 
sons. 

3. Buildings, apparatus, etc. — five 
lessons. 

4. Relations of elementary and high 
schools — five lessons. 

This work may engage the entire 
Institute from ten A. M. to eleven A. 
M., and from four P. M. to five P. M. 


management —ten les- 





The association of teachers of all 


grades is highly beneficial. The dis- 

cussions are not only intensely inter- 

esting but also exceedingly valuable. 

WORK FOR THE ELEMENTARY DE- 
PARTMENT. 

1. School management —ten les- 
sons. 

2. Reading — ten lessons. 

3. Penmanship and drawing — ten 
lessons. 

4. Language and grammar -— ten 
lessons. 

5. Mental and written arithmetic — 
ten lessons 

6. Geography and map drawing — 
ten lessons. 

7. History and civil government — 
ten lessons, 

8. Natural science —ten lessons. 

A satisfactory selection of subjects 
for this department is exceedingly 
difficult to make. At best, it will 
need to be changed from year to year. 
WORK FOR ADVANCED DEPARTMENT. 

1. Management of higher schouvls — 
ten lessons. 

2. Supervision — five lessons. 

2. Grading schools and examina- 
tions — five lessons. 

4, Courses of study —five lessons. 

5. Practical education—five les- 
sons. 

6. School hygiene — five lessons. 

7. History of educational methods 
— five lessons. 

8. Methods in natural science — ten 
lessons. 

9. Methods in language—ten les- 
sons. 

10. Methods in mathematics — ten 
lessons. 

11. Methods in history —five les- 
sons. 

12. Morals and manners—five les- 
sons. 

In this department the professional 
teacher may enjoy a continual feast. 
The interest ought to be intense. 


HOW TO DO THE WORK. 


Teachers like poets are born not 
made. Training but develops and 
directs. The Institute instructors 
must grasp the situation and act from 
inspiration. Specific directions are 
impossible. Normal institutes by the 
score are murdered by well meaning 
but incompetent instructors. The 
work is unique. Of good teachers, 
scarcely one in a hundred succeeds 
here. More than scholarship and 
more than ability to manage a class 
or lecture is needed. 

DIRECTIONS TO INSTITUTE INSTUCT- 
ORS. 

1. Practically illustrate all that is 
excellent in the art of teaching. 
Theory is silver. Correct theory em- 
bodied in correct practice is golden. 
Do instead of telling how to do. 

2. Assign Definite Lessons.—Make 
the Institute a school in fact. Re- 
quire the teachers to prepare for each 
recitation. They must be led to doa 
large proportion of the work. 

3. Omit all dry Prosy Lectures.— 
Nothing else will so soon kill an insti- 
tute. The continual “clatter” of the 
instructor is as much out of place 
here as in the school room. 

4. Require Written Outlines from 





day to day of the lessons of the pre- 


vious day. Let the teachers exchange 
and grade each other’s papers. All 
errors as to spelling, capitals, punctu- 
ation and grammar should be noted, 
as well as the correctness of the mat- 
ter and the neatness of the work. 
The outlines should then be recorded 
in blank books. The matter and the 
method of each recitation ought to 
be of great value. Such a record will 
be a treasure. 

5. Use the Blackboard.—Whenever 
appropriate keep asection of the class 
at the board. Let the rest of the 
class use their note books in lieu of 
slates. Whenever possible illustrate 
on the board or by means of appa- 
ratus. Lead the pupils to realize 
that the right use of blackboards and 
school apparatus is a leading element 
of teaching power. 

6. Prepare the Teachers for Prac- 
tical Work.—Train them to adjust 
their instruction to the wants of the 
civilization of the day, and to substi- 
tute the useful for the useless. A 
practical people demand more practi- 
cal schooling. 

7. Introduce into the Recitation all 
Desirable Features. 

First. Give a brief topical review 
of the subject as previously consid- 
ered. ° 

Second. Have a member of the 
class introduce the new lesson by a 
short essay or report. 

Third. For about half an hour con- 
centrate upon the lesson the utmost 
energies of all. Lecture, question, il- 
lustrate, drill, elicit discussion. 

Fourth. Give the class ten minutes 
to ask questions and discuss the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

BORN AGAIN. 
After four weeks thus spent, the 
teacher will return to his work, feel- 
ing that he has indeed been born 
again. He begins to realize the sub- 
lime capabilities of child nature and 
the grand use of the work of the edu- 
cator. Who dare say that his power 


for good has not been doubled ? 
State Normal, Kirksville, Mo. 





Over the entrance to the Academy, 
Plato put the warning, “Let no one 
enter here who does not know Geom- 
etry ;”) by which he doubtless meant 
that the mind which had not been 
drilled in the logic of mathematics, 
was incapable of philosophic, scien- 
tific study. Such is the attitude of 
the foremost advocates of scientific 
learning to-day; and this is why we 
see such schools as the Sheffield Scien- 
tific and the Columbia School of 
Mines added to Yale and Columbia 
Colleges. 





Prof. Baldwin estimates that 50,000 
teachers will attend Normal Institutes 
in the several States south and west 
during the vacation this Summer. 

The time and money it will cost 
could not be put to better use. 





——Leading Book Houses rank 
with the great enterprises of the 
country. The cards in the first col- 
umn of our Directory are of great 
and reliable houses. Send postal 





cards and secure their circulars, 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 





‘6 IKE father, like son,” and 

“ chip of the old block,” are 
two familiar proverbs that sum up a 
fundamental law of nature. Two 
other proverbial expressions of the 
same law are contained in the familiar 
and homely adage,“ You can’t make 
a whistle out of a pig’s tail,’ or, as 
it runs ia French, ‘‘ You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

Not the citation of evidence, nor 
the amassing of instances in cumula- 
tive way as the materials for induc- 
tion; not the truisms of that low 
generalization which asked long ago, 
sternly,“ Is this the son of the carpen- 
ter ? Isnot his mother Mary ? no, nor 
the totally opposite pole of scientific 
assumption, viz., that of infinite evo- 
lution from simple molecules or few 
germs—not one of these is our object 
now—Our single object is to put ev- 
ery watchful teacher and parent and 
guardian, and educator who reads 
these lines on guarding against the 
possible extreme of cruelty to the 
animal nature, the physique of the 
young. We design to caution all 
these natural protectors of the young 
against over-tasking the bodily pow- 
ers from not knowing what the 
pupil can bear, and from exacting 
exactly the same results from all the 
little workers in the same class or 
grade. 

The maximum work of the dull, 
the slow-minded, the forgetful, the 
saturnine is the minimum of the 
acute, the quick-witted, the mercu- 
rial, the persevering. While the for- 
mer are barely capable of being put 
up to a fair trot, the latter are always 
braking from a trot into a mad gallop. 

The difficulty is reducible, if at all, 
by grading very carfully, in view 
of attainments, and capacity, and 
temperament. 

What is bred in the bone, i. e., what 
the child inherits from parents and 
grandparents in body and blood, in 


brain and muscle, in lungs and stom- 
ach, with the absolute and the rela- 
tive power of each and of all these 
parts to bear hard labor and for a 
long time, that is his limit of safe 
study—to exact more is to endanger 
the body or the mind, perhaps both. 
Once over-strung or over-strained, 
the brain may re-act slowly, feebly, 
if at all, and the strain may never be 
healed. 

How should we do? watch each 
scholar continuously in each line of 


cian may make the same mistake. 
By endeavoring to leave no fault of 
detail, they engraft upon their work 
the great fault of being all detail. 
They lose the greater in the less, and 
marvel as they recognize the fact that 
in their much endeavor the beauty 
seems to have vanished. 

The same may not inaptly be said 
of many teachers. In their anxiety 
lest there be no point misunderstood 
or left without explanation, the lesson 
or the subject loses its vitality alto- 











gether. 


study, consecutive lessons in geogra- The unity of the spirit is 
phy or in grammar, to see whether | jost, Mint and anise and cummin 
the work done seems suited to his ca-| have been tithed, but alas! whither 
pacity and really mastered—keep | have vanished the weightier matters? 
your eye on the gun, or it will be| Where is the living and fresh interest 
heated and burst by too rapid firing | that should have been excited? Where 
or too heavy charges. is the play of imagination that should 
“Bred in the bone!” Ask any deal-| have been aroused? In the picture in 
er in thorough-bred stock. Compare | the pupil’s mind there are no clear, 
an Arab barb with a Morgan, or ®/sharply defined lines. Tints shade 
Percheron horse. So compare the) into one another—outlines are con- 
child of talented and educated par-| fused. The life has been “finished 
ents, as the inheritor of culture for) 9y¢.” 

two or three generations, with the | 


The same is true of the teacher’s 
clumsy gawk whose parents had low | moral lessons. A pupil has done 


gifts, low tastes, and a coarse ances-| wrong and needs reproof. He needs 
try. “Blood will tell” in the rela-|t> be convinced of his error, to be 
tive power of scholars. Money can- | shown the grounds on which he has" 
not buy it. Poverty does not kill it. ‘rendered himself culpable. The 
Calling does not disable it. Gener- | teacher knows these grounds and pro- 
ous is the gift of God. |ceeds to state them, but he repeats 
But this is our solemn caution: “ Do} pic statements. In his desire to im- 
not attempt to make the child over-| 5ress upon the child’s mind the truth, 
tax his actual power—aliow time. he destroys all the effect by making 
Judge carflly as a physiolgist and as | pj, exposition to perfect. He needed 
a psychologist, and with your best) onjy a few bold statements clearly and 
common-sense. Exact too little rath-| incisively put. He receives instead a 
er than too much. Keep the head | confused and blurred impression with 
safe for the workings of a life-time, | the life all “ finished out.” 
rather than bring on brain fever, or! [Let no one accuse us of encouraging 
chronic disgust with books. Remem-|o; commending want of thorough- 
ber the wo declared against the Phar-| ness, We trust to our own character 
isees “them who were entering in” ‘to defend us from so grave an impu- 
to the fields of truth, “ye hindered.” | tation. Butitis impossible for any one 
‘*Who does the best his circumstance allows, | ¢o talk on all sides of any subject at the 
Does well; acts nobly; angels eouldnomore.’’ | _. 16 time, and just now it seems to us 
FINISHED UP. | that this particular nail needs a vigor- 
ae |ous driving in. We have seen of late 
N artist who had lately been |°°™#y sermons, poems and addresses 
jand listened to so many recitations 


painting some old mills in the} 


town of Newton, Massachusetts, gives | that had the life finished out of them 
’ ? ~s 


in one of our exchanges quite a| that we are impelled to utter a warn- 


raphic picture with her pen as well,|'"S> : 
of the progress of her work and the Aud indeed we are asking for 
comments of the factory operatives thoroughness, not condemning it, for 
who watched her as it went on.| ¥2° can seize the salient points —in 
There was much homely truth in fact who can discover that they are 
their outspoken criticisms, as there | *@!ient at all except he who is a mas- 
always is in the criticisms of people | ®t of his subject? 
forced by the necessities of their) When the subject stands before us 
lives into shrewdness and clearness | 8 @ whole, and can be comprehended 
and singleness of vision. One man |in all its bearings, then and then only 
remarked: “Iam glad you are fin- | are we able to present it to others 
ishing these pictures now, and are not | with a few boldstrokes. Itis because 
going to wait till you get back to your | our teachers are so often lacking in 
study. I don’t like pictures with the | thoroughness that they “ darken coun- 
life all finished out of them.” sel by words without knowledge” 

How many people in how many | 20d too often finish completely out of 
different lines fall into this fault of| them the fresh, vigorous mental life 
“finishing the life out” of whatever | of our American children. 
they undertake. 





——___—_- 9. 





Let us have done, insome way, with 
The poet tries to express his thought | these endless repetitions, made neces- 

and succeeds: but after he has done | sary only by want of life and vigor 

so, he alters, substitutes and polishes, | in the first presentation of thesubject. 

till, after he has worked at it assidu- | Let us stop finishing the life out of 

ously he finally gives it to the world | our work, whatever it may be. 

with the life all finished out of it.| So shall a new vigor pervade our 








The Romans “ finished the life out” 
of the Grecian architecture and the 
Grecian sculpture, and thus the age of 
the noblest art met its end. Let us 
not spoil more beautiful temples and 
statues by the same mistake—a mis- 
take which would spring, in our case 
as in theirs, from alack of knowledge 
and a want of appreciation. 





POWER. 
HE chief object of a course of 
study is not to impart knowledge, 
but instructzon—in the Latin sense of 
the term, a building-up. There is a 
knowledge gained, it is true, of vari- 
ous kinds, but the finest fruit of study 
is power. Weare told that classical 
study does not contribute to the 
knowledge of things, which tit us for 
practical life. It does acquant us 
with the strongest and best thoughts 
of the world, and “ thoughts,” as Pro- 
fessor Tylor used to tell his students, 
“are the highest and best things.” 
That was a name full of truth as well 
as beauty which the old schoolmasters 
used to give to classical studies— 
‘the humanities ;”’ for their constant 
tendency isto humanize. They make 
us sympathetic with mankind. 
Already has the advocacy of a 
“purely scientific education,”’ so-call- 
ed, wrought much evil. The minds 
of the youth have been instructed in 
things and the laws of things. The 
laws of thought and of social relations 
have been neglected, and as a conse- 
quence many young men, engaged in 
applying science to the practical bus- 
iness of life—to mining, engineering, 
assaying, and the like, have no char- 
acter. Of applicants for such posi- 
tions, Professor Raymond says, “ I 
find twenty men capable of doing the 
work, to one who can be trusted.” 


SOMETHING TO THINK UPON. 

F men justly demand perfection of 

any one, they justly demand it 
from the teacher. By virtue of his 
occupation he professes, both by pre- 
cept and example, to instruct. When 
we look over the list of teachers, we 
remember that Aristotle and Plato, 
and Galileo, and long lines of others 
through all ages, have devoted their 
lives with enthusiastic love, to the 
instruction of youth. It will always 
remain a mystery how much of the 
power of Alexander the Great was 
due to his illustrious teacher’s in- 
structions, and how much to his own 
genius and toil. But such examples 
may encoulage us, who hardly know 
upon what material we are working, 
and assure us that the finest qualities 
a teacher may possess are never mis- 
placed nor wasted ; they teach us too, 
that the finest talents may never be 
better employed than in doing the 
humblest things. 

Many criticisms upon the teacher 
spend their force in complaining of 
his intellectual inefficiency; fewer 
upon the teacher’s moral failures; 
fewer still upon his physical short- 
comings. It is to this last topic that 
we would call brief attention. A dis 











The sculptor, the painter, the musi-| school rooms and hence our country. 
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ing a friend, asked if he had good di- 
gestion, a good physique, and in gen- 
eral, sound health. Said he: “The 
reason why I inquire, is because a 
man’s usefulness, his power to work, 


-and in a very large measure, his in- 


tellectual power and piety, depend 
upon his ability to digest well.’”? To 
many this seems a harsh and humilia- 
ting fact; but the Creator did not 
make for us our most glorious phys- 
ical being that it should be despised 
by the mind or the soul. The apostle 
never said “this vile body;’’ ’twas 
“the body of our humiliation.” It 
belongs to teachers to preserve and 
defend their own bodies, and those 
also of the pupils committed to them. 
Not only should a teacher be meutally 
qualified to instruct his pupiis; he 
should be physically qualified to teaeh 
them. By this we mean that in habits 
of physical exercise and activity, e 
teacher should be a good example for 
his pupils to follow. It becomes his 
duty, therefore, we had almost said, to 
be six feet high; at least to approxi- 
mate as far as possible to a standard 
of complete physical manhood. He 
should be able to jump the farthest, 
climb the highest, lift the most. Such 
characteristics in a teacher, when uni- 
ted to a keen intellect and gentle 
manners, have an indescribable charm 
for all young minds, who, almost in- 
variably have a sharp relish for phys- 
icalenergy. At the period of youth 
severe effort is welcome, if only it 
will secure superior physical vigor. 

The attractions which physical 
beauty and strength have for all) 
young minds, should be seized upon 
and utilized by the teacher for the 
best purposes. In youth, if ever, are 
to be laid the foundations of a healthy 
and tough constitution. We would 
gladly trace out, though it seems to 
be more the work of a physician than 
of a schoolmaster, the dependence of 
a sound mind upon a sound body, and 
how it thus becomes the duty of every 
teacher to give intelligent direction 
to the enthusiasms of youth upon this 
subject. The heedless abuses of the 
body by old and young, have been a 
prolific subject of study and sermon- 
izing. Here we do not speak of 
Vicious methods of misusing our bod- 
ily powers, but of the heedless man- 
ner in which they are neglected. 

Itis the teacher’s province to in- 
form himself carefully and conscien- 
tiously upon these points of so vital 
importance, and as occasion offers, 
give oral and illustrative instruction 
upon them to his pupils. Let him 
teach them that fresh air and plenty 
of water in outward applications, are 
not to be despised ; that healthful and 
well-regulated exercise, with the 
frictional applications following, is as 
good for man as for beast. If, in ad- 
dition to these casual talks the teacher 
shall succeed in stimulating his pupils 
to watchfuluess and care in the pres- 
ervation of health, the next genera- 
tion, other things being equal, will be 
better than this. 

If the watchman be at his post, the 


Ara enemy, disease, will ~Y fewer 
pportunities to creep up and deliver 
his blow in the dark, — 





HEALTH IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


N all the recent educational meet- 

ings. we observe a tendency to 
discuss practical questions more, and 
theories less. Ata recent meeting of 
the School Superintendents of New 
England we learn that the first sub- 
ject touched upon was “School Ar- 
chitecture.” 

The statement was made that one 
fourth of the money raised to build 
the house “ was absolutely needed for 
the fitting up and proper equipment 
of the room inside.” 

The important topics of lighting, 
heating, and ventilation were also 
fully discussed. School authorities 
should investigate and understand 
these vital questions and should im- 
press their convictions upon building 
committees. 

The improvements which have 
been made during the last few years 
in the arrangements of school-rooms 
with regard to dressing-rooms, black- 
boards, desks, and single seats, were 
dwelt upon at length, and with profit 
to all present. 

Mr. Philbrick said he did not be- 


lieve in teaching a child the names of 


all the branches of the Amazon and 
leaving him in ignorance of the prin- 
ciple by which water rises in a pump. 
The meaning of the popular demand 
for more practical shooling is that 
education is not adjusted to the wants 
of the civilization of the day. Our 
schools have many excellences, but 
they can be made more practical] 
without detriment to their present 
good qualities. Mr. Philbrick advo- 
cated the substitution of instruction 
in natural science in place of the less 
useful portion of the present standard 
branches, such as long strings of his- 
torical dates and geographical details, 
which might well be discarded. 








* SUGGESTIONS.” 





NDER this head Hon. J. W. Si- 
monds, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in New Hampshire, says: 
“The supply of blackboards for 
school-room use is insufficient in many 
school-rooms. A proper amount of 
blackboards is indispensible for the 
work of an active teacher. The lar- 
ger part of each branch should be 
worked out on the board. You are 
invited to persuade the committee to 
supply each school-room with a prop- 
er amount of good blackboard sur- 
face. The utility and value of globes 
and outline maps are too apparent 
for discussion here. 

An appropriate English dictionary 
should be owned by each school, and 
kept on the teacher’s desk for refer- 
ence. Webster’s or Worcester’s dic- 
tionaries can be purchased of the 
publishers at a liberal discount for 
school-room use. 

If the school committee would in- 
terest themselves and secure good 
blackboards and a good dictionary this 
year, some additional illustrative ap- 
paratus next, in a few years our coun- 
try school-rooms would be elevated 
and fitted up as magnificient work- 


shops for the education of the immor- 
tal mind. 

Much good can be accomplished by 
calling all the teachers in town to- 
gether, from time to time, for conver- 
sation and free discussion of subjects 
connected with school instruction and 
management. 


In regard to the study of 
GEOGRAPHY 
he says: 

“The study of geography should be 
limited in the ungraded schools to the 
use of one text book. The pupil, in 
early years, can be taught geography 
in the most successful and intelligible 
manner by oral instruction. 
the local and particular questions in 
the school geographies should be omit- 
ted. The study of history should be 
interchanged with geography. Each 
will aid the other and increase the 
pupil’s interest. This course, which 
can be readily marked out should fur. 
ther provide for oral instruction, a 
few minutes each half day, upon the 
elementary principles of the natural 


the 
QUESTIONS 
to be asked by the Directors or Com- 
mittee he suggest the following ; 
1. What do you understand by pub- 
lic schools, or common schools ? 


2. Define instruction, training, edu- 
cation. 

3. What works on teaching have 
you read? What works do you pos- 
sess? Do you read any educational 
journal? Have you for constant use 
a large dictionary of the English lan- 
guage ? 

4, What is the utility of. black- 
board, globes, outline maps in teach- 
ing? What do you illustrate or work 
out upon the blackboard ? 

5. What are the specific objects to 
be gained in conducting a recitation? 

6. State the comparative merits of 
the interrogative (question), topical] 
and concert methods of recitation. 

7. What directions can you give 
your pupil in regard to manner of 
studying? 

8. Your method of reviewing ? 

9. What general exercises do you 
introduce into school ? 

10. What is the true end of the 
school ? 

Prof. Leal in speaking of the ‘‘ need- 
Jul things in the school-room”’ says: 

“Sometimes teachers find no cray- 
ons, broom, rubbers, pointers, wate 
pail, cups, wardrobe hooks, wash 
dish, towel or chair. Sometimes the 
blackboard needs repairing, glass 
needs resetting, windows need cur- 
tains, fence needs mending. What is 
to be done? Directors often fail to 
get these things, even when they are 
willing to pay for them. They say 
they have no time to go to town, or. 
they forget these things when they 
do go. With alittle extra exertion. 
the teacher can get all, or, nearly. 
Corn stalks make pointers, and 
are always available. When you can- 
not get ready-made rubbers ask the 
boys to bring you pieces of sheep-ski» 
with the wool on. Get pieces of 





board two inches wide by six long, 


Many of 


sciences, morals or manners. Among 


tack the sheep-skin on, and you will 
have rubbers that will auswer a good 
purpose. If you can’t get window 
shades, pin newspapers to the sash. 
The flood of light that is poured into 
our school-rooms is injurious to child- 
ren’s eyes, and many are injured 
permanently. Newspapers will help 
very much, and if-one is torn another 
is easily obtained to fillits place. As 
for the other wants, ask the directors 
tu allow you to get them supplied and 
charge it to the district. In most ca- 
ses they will consent gladly, or get 
them at once. [f they will not get 
them or allow you, get them and pay 
for them and before you are through 
Me will pay you in full. 

on’t stand on your dignity and 
say that you engaged to teach school 
and not to furnish the schovol-house. 
You are teaching them, when you do 
these things, how to furnish, on small 
capital, how to utilize things within 
their reach, and not to sit down in 
despair until they have at least ex- 
hausted all their resources. People 
will appreciate your efforts and yon 
will become a power for good in the 
neighborhood. Don’t scold and 
growl. Ask the directors for the 
things you want in a pleasant manly 
way, and if you are refused, go to 
work pleasantly to get them some 
other way.” 


THE HARVEST OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
HEN our June number reaches 
its readers there will yet re- 
main two or three weeks of the cur- 
rent school year, before the summer 
vacation. 

This time can be made the most 
useful and fruitful of the year. 

Review! reyiew!! review!!! 

“Never take it for granted that the 
pupil knows anything,” said Pesta- 
lozzi, “but ascertain what he kuows, 
little or much, ill or well, and make 
that the basis of his further prog- 
ress.”” This, in substance, is the ad- 
vice which the most experienced in- 
structors accept and unanimously 
give. 

The real value of the pupil’s work, 
for the year, consists, not at all in 
what he has studied, but in what is 
clearly understood, strongly connec- 
ted, and ready for future use. The 
mere quantity of knowledge passed 
through the mind is nothing; nay, is 
often a great and lasting damage both 
to mind and to spirit. The quality, 
the connection, the symmetry, the 
mastery, the discipline, the perma- 
nence, the augmented capacity and 
stronger purpose—-are the essentials 
of fruitful study and real culture. 
Therefore, review. Review often 
during the year, of course; but above 
all, review during the last month of 
the year’s work—both methodically 
and topically. 

The average endowments of schol- 
ars must not be overrated. It is eas- 
ier to forget than it is to learn, for 
nine people out of ten. The benefits 
of education are to be given to the 
nine scholars; the tenth is an excep- 
tion, and flies, while the rest can but 
walk, even with all aid, The one is 
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not to ruin the nine. It strengthens 
memory to review tke partially for- 
gotten truths; it develops reason to 
recall its former processes of reason- 
ing, and to improve the clearness of 
their relations to one another; it 
quickens and wings imagination to 
recall old scenes of geography, old 
passages of history, for new image- 
ry, and more vivid and more adequate 
conceptions will be added by the 
growing power of the scholar; it 
sharpens attention to gather fresh 
details, essential to accurate and abid- 
ing attainments. What young think- 
er ever masters a book by rushing 
through it once, especially if at the 
rate of a “lightning-express” traiy? 
Review the scholars skilfully. If 
their work has been properly done, it 
will be easy; if badly, a review is 
all-important, to supply defects. 








COST OF TEXT BOOKS, 


UPERINTENDENT Harris pre- 

sents the following statement of 
the cost of text books in the public 
schools of St. Louis foreach year. The 
estimate is made on the supposition 
that the child purchases all books at 
the retail price, and receives no books 
second hand from older brothers or 
sisters. After each book is indicated 
the number of years that it has been 
in use since its adoption by the 
Board : 

First Year or Grade. 


Quarter 
of year, Price. 
I, Slate. - - - - 10 cts. 
I. Phonetic Primer (eight 
years) - - - - 30 “ 


II. First Reader (eight years) 35 “ 

Ill. Second Reader (eight 
years) - . - 

IV. First Lessons in Arith- 
metic (six years) - - 25 


85 * 


“cc 





$1.35 
Second Year or Grade. 
I. Third Reader (eight years) 50 
IV. Primary Arithmetic (six 
years) - - - 30 “ 
J. Drawing Cards I (this year) 15 “ 
95 “ 
Third Year or Grade. 
IIL. Fourth Reader (eight years) 60 ‘ 
I. Primary Geography (ten 


years) - - - ie 
I. Drawing Cards II (only 
this year) - - te 


I. & [V. Writing Books Nos. 
1 & 2 (fourteen years) - 30 “ 





$1.80 
Fourth Year or Grade. 
I. Intermediate Arithmetic 


(six years) - - 75 “€ 
I. Intellectual Arithmetic 
(eight years) . - 40 “ 
III. Common School Geogra- 
phy (sixteen years) 1.88 “« 
I. Speller (nine years) - - 35 “ 
ILI. Writing Book Nc. 3 (four- 
teen years) - - - 15 “ 
I & IIL. Drawing Books 1 & 2 
(only this year) - - 50 “ 
4.08 


Fifth Year or Grade. 
I. Fifth Reader (eight years) 95 “ 
IL. Writing Book No. 4 (four- 


teen years) " « ie 
I & IIL. Drawing Books 3 & 1 
(only this year) - - 50 “ 
$1.60 


Sixth Year or Grade. 
I. Practical Arithmetic (eight 


years) - - . 95 “ 
I & IV. Writing Book 4 1-2 & 
5 (fourteen years) ~~ Me 


I & Ill. Drawing Books F. H. 
4 & G 2(only this year) 50 “ 





$1.75 

Seventh Year or Grade. 
I. Sixth Reader (eight years) 1.15 “ 
I. Grammar (1856 to 1863 & 

1867 to 1874) - - - 
IIf. Writing Book 6 ‘fourteen 
years) - - ~ - 
I & Ill. Drawing Books F. H. 
5 & G.3 (this year) - 


80 “eé 


15 “cc 


50 * 





$2.60 
Eighth Year or Grade. 
I. Physical Geography (six- 
teen years) - - - 
I. History, U. 8S. (eight 
years) - - - - 
III. Writing Books (fourteen 
years) - - - - 
I &1V. Drawing Books (this 
year) - - - - = 650 * 
$ 4.09 
Total for eight years 18.17 
Being an average per year of 2.27 
It must be noted that these books 
are purchased one or two at a time 
when needed. The Roman numerals 
on the left indicate what quarter of 
the year they are required to be pur- 
chased. It will be noticed how infre- 
quently the Board changes books — 
most of the books now used having 
been in use for eight years, and some 
for nearly twenty years. 


1.88 “‘ 
1.56 * 


15 “cc 


THE LONELINESS AND FEAR OF 
CHILDREN. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
F all the terrible feelings I ever 
experienced, the worst were 
those which in early childhood came 
over me, when, waking up from sleep 
after being put to bed, I began to re- 
alize that I was left alone, forsaken in 
the darkness. 

My little boy, nearly four years old, 
of a sensitive nature, has just now 
been crying out with that sad tone 
which reminds me of the dark hours 
ot childhood, and prompts to these 
reflections. [ had put him in bed up 
stairs, waiting till his eyes were closed 
in slumber, and then left him for my 
books or the sociality of the family. 
It is the last time it shall bedone! It 
is a sort of deception— taking the 
trusting child to bed and giving him 
to understand that you will remain 
with him all night, then leaving him 
alone with his dreams as soun as 
asleep. This may seem a small thing 
in the eyes of some. 

Let the child get used to it,” say 





you? That depends on the tempera- 
ment of the child, | verily believe 


a seusitive child’s nervous system 
may be injured for life by such cruel 
treatment continued. Let no one say 
it is a small matter, even the sending 
a little child away tobed. The future 
life of that child may prove it a thing 
of vast importance. 

Let us see if we can put ourselves 

a moment in the place of achild under 
certain circumstances. He has a fine 
organization, a sensitive nature, a 
rather nervous temperament, such, 
indeed, as the choicest spirits are 
often made of. The imagination is 
vivid. The fancies play in the sleep. 
The dream is a reality. It presents 
danger before the mental vision. 
There is some terrible pitfall; or 
there is a ferocious animal ; the child 
is struggling to escape, or to reach 
safety, or to overtake or keep up with 
the protector. The effort wakes him, 
and then a terror threefold worse than 
the mere dream seizes the child. He 
cries out or calls and begins to realize 
that no one is near. He reaches out 
for the hand of his supposed friend 
and guardian. But there is no hand 
no soothing voice near. If the child 
hears distant murmurs or voices in, 
other parts of the house, this is but 
an aggravation and -he suffering be- 
comes intense. The shades of dark- 
ness all around are like a Chinese wall 
shutting out, and shutting in from all 
sympathy, help. comfort, light and 
happiness. 
Terror takes full possession of the 
mind, tears fill the eyes, and the cry 
is a wail of despair as of a lost one. 
It is a nightmare, it is indeed almost 
equal to death itself. 


Such is the actual experience, faintly 
expressed, of thousands of children. 
Is any parent or guardian so inhuman 
as to ignore it? Such oversight or 
lack of sympathy were a crime in- 
deed! A child’s instincts cause it to 
fear, and to crave society. But this 
natural fear should be alleviated. A 
child that grows up in fear is well 
nigh ruined. Fear is the curse of our 
lives. Neither a child nor a man 
should fear anything but sin, nor any- 
body but God. 

There are too many cowards, phys- 
ical and moral in the world already, 
and the vast majority of them are 
made such while young. 

One lesson taught by this is, that 
all parents and teachers and other 
guardians of childhood, should be ex- 
ceedingly careful about their conver- 
sation with the young. No frightful 
stories or lies of hobgoblins, giants, 
or ferocious beasts should be told to 
them. A servant who frightens chil- 
dren by such modes should be dis- 
charged. 

The child should gradually become 
used io the dark and not made frantic 
by being left alone unless it is quite 
safe todo so. Another cause to be 
avoided is that of scolding or harshly 
reproving children so as to inspire 
fear. Those who resort to this mode 
will lose the respect of the child, also 
his confidence. 

For similar reasons, boys and girls 








should avoid reading ghost stories 
and exciting novels, There are 


enough entertaining stories, such as 
fables like Krumacher’s parables, le- 
gends, travels, etc., that do not excite 
morbid fears. Instructors should help 
them to select from a world of liter. 
ature what will strengthen and not 
shatter the mind. 

Finally, should any of us adults 
find ourselves still fearful, and not 
courageous and hopeful, let us keep 
near to the great Source of strength. 
By daily communion with Him who 
is the Savior from all fear, even that 
of death. Let us always be able to 
look up through fears and tears, and 
to say “ Abba Father ;’’ even as a lit- 
tle child desires to be near the parent, 
and taking his hand as he walks 

** Through deserts dark as night,’’ 
fears nothing, for one stronger leads 
the way. f E.N. A. 


-—_—__———+ @ + ——- -—__ -— 


SOMETHING ABOUT GRAMMAR. 


BY HELEN M. MASON. 

HE definition of Grammar has 

undergone a change since we 
used to recite, ‘English Grammar is 
the art of speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety.” 
It is now the science which treats of 
the principles and usages of the Eng- 
lish language, and its claims to the 
honor of exerting a direct reforming 
influence have grown exceedingly 
modest. It is in the latter sense that 
we shall here use the term unless indi- 
cating otherwise, and the purpose is 
not to make broad assertions but to 
study the indications of facts; while 
if any should seem to detect an under- 
lying prejudice, it is hoped it will not 
be judged a prejudice that blinds. 

In order to arrange our evidence 
effectively, we will offer one or two 
predications to stand or fall according 
to the evidence. First. That the 
study of grammar proves a direct 
hindrance in the acquirment of lin- 
guistic skill, to the mass of children 
who pursue it. 

Greene testifies: ‘It does not fol- 
low, by any means, because one is 
familiar with words, that he will in- 
stantly create and group the true con- 
ceptions.” (Apply to a familiarity 
with the technical language of formal 
grammar.) 

Again: “And yet the language 
must be not only correct, but in every 
respect suited to the thought. This 
will be so when the habits and tastes 
are properly cultivated.” (As the 
italics are Greene’s, the “ habits’’ may 
be supposed to refer to the correct- 
ness, and the “ tastes” to the suitable- 
ness.) 

“ Correct habits must be established 
by persevering efforts; erroneous 
habits must give place to correct 
habits.” 

“‘The primary condition for effec- 
tive speaking or writing is that 
thought, as it arises in the mind, 
shall instantly and spontaneonsly em- 
body itself in language. * * * * 
In language, that is natwral which has 
become habitual, that is spontaneous 
which habit enables us to perform 9% 
if by instinct, without voluntary oF 





even consciouseffort. * * * * 
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“The attention * * * must be 
fixed predominantly upon the thought 
and but slightly, if at all, upon the 
expression. This is possible only 
when habit, as a ‘second nature’ a 
kind of linguistic instinct, relieves the 
attention from any direct oversight of 
the language—when the choice of 
words and the construction of sen- 
tences can take place without con- 
scious effort.” 

Common consent testifies that the 
most permanent habits are earliest 
formed, and that in those matters 
especially in which habits ot some 
kind are sure to be formed early, it is 
of the greatest importance that those 
habits be correct. 

Teachers will testify: First, that if 
correct habits wait to build their su- 
perstructure upon a knowledge and 
appreciation of a grammar that an- 
swers the modern definition, the 
early seed-time at least is sacrificed. 
Secondly, that the labor required in 
gaining this knowledge forcibly 
crowds out for want of time the 
habit-formiug process, and compels it 
to wait. Thirdly, that not only are 
children dependent on the example 
given in illustration, for any notion 
of the intent of the precepts they are 
studying, and not only do they need 
assistance from the teacher to find the 
angle of vision at which they are able 
to see it even when so illuminated, 
but ever after, when called upon to 
test the correctness of an expression 
they will compare it with the illustra- 
tion rather than with the precept. 


Observation testifies that many 
having formed their early habits un- 
der favorable circumstances, use cor- 
rect and well-chosen language with 
ease, though unable to apply a single 
grammatical principle, while others 
who are educated are unable to ac- 
quire the correct use of the parts of 
“lie” and “lay.” 

Grammar itself, in the necessity it 
finds for the perversion of language, 
testifies. For example, place in evi- 
dence the classification of adverbs, 
and observe the distortion to which 
the word “manner”’ is subjected; 
then tense, and observe its application 
in the potential mode, also in certain 
cases in the indicative, as, ‘‘ When 
Mary comes I shall be happy.”’ Ob- 
serve also that “‘ assert,”’ “ affirm ” and 
“deny ” are each compelled to apply 
equally to a statement, a question, a 
command and an exclamation. 

The second predication is, That in 
maturity and with correct habits 
formed, the analysis of our language 
May be mastered by an effort, and 
with labor not at all commensurate 
with that required in the case of chil- 
dren. 

Upon this point it must suffice 
Merely to answer an anticipated ob- 
jection. It is that teachers in studying 
for their classes, find difficulties con- 
tinual and continually unsettled. 

To meet this, observe that these 
difficulties are ot two classes. By far 
the greater portion are simply diffi- 
culties of formulation, the necessity 
for which originates in the endeavor 
to fit for children’s use what is suited 


only to ours. We can see how an 
element is eqtally poised between two 
classes, and having viewed it well, 
can leave it there; but the children 
must analyze and parse in order to be 
familiar with the technicalities, and 
no form of correct expression is ex- 
empt from the process. 

We notice the peculiar use of “as” 


to introduce a noun in apposition or 
a predicate nominative, and accept it 
as a fact in the language, but we must 
invent, since the book-makers haven’t 
done it, something for the children to 
say about it, and a place to putitin the 
diagram, and then the grave question 
arises whether we shall proceed with 
so much similarity as to prevent the 
children from inferring that one or the 
other teacher must be wrong. 

The other class of difficulties refers 
to-the decision as what to is, in certain 
instances, the correct form; but here 
the fault is with the authority, not 
with the student; and so long as he 
knows that the discrepancy exists, 
may he not in his uncertainty know 
grammar, as truly as one may bea 
good speller while spelling “ fulfil- 
ment” according to Worcester and 
missing it according to Webster. 

Space forbids the summary of evi- 
dence and argument, the burden of 
which is therefore thrown upon the 
reader. 

The Utopian method of instruction 
in language is reserved as the topic of 
another paper. 


ad 





FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS OUT! 


GNORANCE does not pay. Stu- 
pidity does not pay. But the 
trouble is, that the loss, incident to 
ignorance and stupidity, falls upon 
the innocent as well as the guilty. 
If the switchman is ignorant and 
the switch is misplaced and the train 
with its cargo of precious human 
lives runs off the track and kills and 
maims a multitude, the company and 
the passengers suffer, and children 
and others dependent upon those 
maimed or killed suffer perhaps all 
their lives for this ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Or if the engineer is ignorant 
or stupid and the boiler explodes kill- 
ing and wounding and sending deso- 
lation and sorrow into many house- 
holds, the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. We are so linked together 
now-a-days that ignorance and stu- 
pidity costs money and life and char- 
acter. 

Jasper county, Missouri, by the 
ignorance, or stupidity, or both, of 
some of its officers, loses, according 
to the ‘‘ Carthage Advance,” of April 
22d, four thousand dollars of the 
school fund in the apportionment for 
1875. A large price, this, for the peo- 
ple to pay for the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of the officers they elected. 
The editor asks : 

“Must this be afinalloss? Or what 
is our remedy? How can the calam- 
ity be averted? We suggest by a 
special act of the legislature. We 
believe that if this matter be prop- 
erly presented to the legislature, by 
our Representative it will be equita- 





bly restored,” 


Of course it must be a final loss. 
The amount has been apportioned 
and the money distributed to others. 

We clip from the same article the 
following statement, which shows 
that this state of things is getting no 
better. The editor says: 

“We are informed that not more 
than one half of the District Clerks 
have yet sent in the reports required 
by Section 24 for this school year.” 

How is it in other counties? How 
is it all through the South and West ? 
There is a remedy for this neglect of 
duty. There is a way to get back the 
four thousand dollars lost to Jasper 
county and other amounts lost to 
other counties in Missouri. 

The State Superintendent in the 
document issued to school officers 
which we published last month says: 

“The latter part of Section 91 of 
the School Law reads as sollows: 
‘ Any District or County Clerk, Coun- 
ty Commissioner, or County Treas- 
urer, or other officer, who shall per- 
sistently neglect or 1efuse to perforni 
any duty or duties pertaining to his 
office under this act, shall be regarded 
as guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
subject to a fine of not less than fifty 
nor more than five hundred dollars, 
to be recovered in any court of law 
in this State, having competent juris- 
diction.’ County Clerks and County 
Commissioners should see that this 
is brought to the attention of the 
District Boards, that they themselves 
shall not be deemed the culpable 
parties. 





We believe that men and women of 
one idea are dangerous enemies of a 
symmetrical education. Many are 
captivated by the wonderful advance- 
ment which science has made in recent 
years. Many teachers affected thus 
would urge their favorite studies up- 
on the schools, to the exclusion, ina 
large measure, of the old studies. 
Doubtless the show which science 
makes is very splendid, yet, while we 
agree that science should have a 
prominent place in education, we be- 
lieve a greater damage could hardly 
be done to the coming generation, 
than to diminish the attention paid 
to mathematics and the ancient lan- 
guages; President Elliot, of Harvard, 
tells us that in scientific study the 
young men who have had a good 
training in language and mathemat- 
ics, though they begin late will quick- 
ly overtake and surpass others who 
have not had that advantage. 





Sen@ us short items m regard to 
the progress, needs and results of 
your schools. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


NORMAL TABLE, 














HARVEY’s GRADED SCHOOL READ- 
ERS. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincin- 
nati. The author, State Superintend- 
ent T. W. Harvey, of Ohio, is a 
representative educator. In spirit 
and exeution these books admirably 
represent the new education. The 
four methods of teaching primary 
reading are combined, as they always 





should be. The cuts are admirable, 
and the matter is fresh, choice and 
well adapted. Only a few principles 
are needed, and these are given briefly 
and illustrated fully. The author has 
wisely rejected boisterous pieces. 
Good books are our best educational 
instrumentalities. It gives us special 
pleasure to welcome Harvey’s Read- 
ers. 


Tue Best Reapinc.—This work is a 
classified Bibliography for easy referenee 
with hints on the selections of books on 
courses of reading; and an invaluable 
guide for the Librarian and Bookseller. 


five hundred subject headings, include the 
most desirable books which can be ob- 
tained in this country, or in Great Britain, 
with the prices of each book annexed. 

The price of this work will be saved 
many times over by those who consult its 
pages carefully, in avoiding the *‘ trash” 
which is offered for sale, in the shape of 
books, and in getting at the best works 
which have been published on any given 
subject. 

Part Second, prepared by F. B. Per- 
kins, author of “ Scrope,” one of the very 
best of niodern novels, and which we are 
sorry to see, is omitted from the list of 
both, ‘* Novels” and Fiction,” in the main 
work — this part second is arranged under 
four heads. 

Ist. “‘ Readings on Reading,” being a 
selection of wise words. 

2d. ‘Suggestions for Courses of Read- 
ing.” , 

3d. ‘“ On Owing Books,” and 4th, Hint: 
on Book Clubs,” all of which are of the 
very best. 

This book is one of “ Putnam’s Handy 
Book Series.” Price $150. We will send 
it post paid for that. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. 


Roserts Broruers, of Boston, send us 
through Gray, Baker & Co., “‘A Paragraph 
History of the United States, from the 
discovery of the Continent, to the present 
time. By Edward Abbott. 

This book is intended for those, who at 
this Centennial period wish to refresh 
their memories as to some of the more 
important facts in the history of the coun- 
try. A most admirable work for public 
speakers and teachers—price 50 cents. 
Flexible covers. 


‘* NEEDFUL THINGS IN SCHOOL.’’—Prof. 
T. R. Leal, who bas been the efficient 
county Superintendent ofSchools in Cham- 
paign county, Ills., for over sixteen years, 
has issued a ** Report”’ of his work. 

This pamphlet, of about fifty pages, is 
so full of practical suggestions, gleaned 
from this long experience in contact and 
full sympathy with school officers teach- 
ers and the people, that we wish a million 
copies could be scattered through the West 
and South. Price 25 cents. 

THe AMERICAN CycLoparpia, VoL. V., 
Code-Demotica, New York, D. Appleton 
&Co. For sale in St. Louis by J. H. 
Chambers & Co., 305 Locust street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The fifth volume of this most valuable 
Cyclopedia is up to the standard of those 
that preceded it, beginning with its list of 
well known contributors, as authors of 
noticable articles and closing with its at- 
tractive index. That the illustrations are 
a great addition to the old Cyclopzxdia 
which has been so long familiar, all will 
admit, and yet we sometimes grudge the 
space given to an cngraving of a city, ora 
ruined abbey. Cities after all are much 
alike when compressed into a wood cut, 
some five inches square; and one who 
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* wishes to get an idea of any city by a pic- 
ture will not refer toa Cyclopedia. For 
all the other illustrations we can have 
only a hearty appreciation. Good en- 
gravings of plants and animals, and some 
of the engravings in this volume are no- 
ticeably good, are of the greatest value, 
and are profusely given. The maps also 
which accompany the text are of great 
value, but with so much to be said, aud so 
many able to say it well and worthily, we 
should prefer their words to a wood cut 
of Constantinople or Cork. The Geologi- 
cal illustrations are indispensable and in- 
variably good. 

This volume is especially rich in the de- 
partment ot Natural History in all its 
branches; as examples we mention the 
articles on coral, copper and cotton (9 
pages). Crystallography is finely illus- 
trated, also Comparative Anatomy and in 
History the articles Crusades an@ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions andthe Commune. The anti- 
quary will appreciate the well illustrated 
article on Coins, andthe well written ac- 
couut of the Cross, must not be over- 
looked. 

Prof. Youmans gives the general article 
on the Correlation of Forces, summing up 
in about five pages the theories and facts 
of most significance, and an equal space is 
given to Criminal Law. 

There is an error in the account of the 
life of Charlotte Cushman, which needs 
correction. Her appearance as Meg Mer- 
rilies dates the very commencement of her 
success and triumph. It was in that that 
she first attracted attention and it was her 
totally new conception of that character 
that gave her the chance for which she 
had long been working in obscurity and 
discouragement. 

Miss Cushman is a representative Amer- 
ican woman, and as such deserves the 
long notice (more than half a page) which 
is given her. 

The article on Cornell University is long 
and comprehensive, as also that on the 
Deaf and Dumb ; both of these embracing 
a large number of statistics. Dante stands 
foremost among the men, occupying 8 1-2 
pages, alength with which we have no 
fault to find; especially as the article is 
not merely a mass of details, but a well 
considered and comprehensive essay by 
an able hand. Other well treated topics 
are Demosthenes, Booty, and for practical 
value the Correction of the Press has few 
if any equals. 

Wyatr YounG Pror.te SHovutp Know. 
The Reproductive Function in Man and 
the Lower Animals. By Burt G. Wil- 
der. With twenty-six Ilustrations. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. For sale by 
Gray, Baker & Co. 

We have read this book carefully, and 
with profit, and we do not hesitate to 
commnnd it to the attention of both teach- 
ers and parents. It is exactly what its 
title purports. 


There is an avoidence of “ what young 


people should know” on the part of pa- 

rents and teachers which leads to the ruin 

of the body, and the darkening of the 
mind, and a careful study of this subject 
ject in the plain chaste statements of 

Prof. Wilder will be great service to the 

young. 

An Ovtiine History oF THE UNITED 
Srates, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D. Copiously Illustrated by Maps 
and other Engravings. New York; 
Sheldon & Co.; 1875. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. 

No man in the country has more mate- 
rial at hand, out of which to give us a 
“ History,” than the author of this work, 
and he has gathered into a compact, pleas- 


which have given jtone and character to | Special Notices 

each successive epoch. , ; 
He does not go into the philosophy of oy RAS 

history as deeply as Mr. Higginson and | A Delightfal Trip. 

some of his statements of more recent | We are authorized to say, to those who 


events will be likely to call out adverse | contemplate attending the National Edu- 
opinions from those who view them | 


; |cational Association at Minneapolis, in 
from a different stand-point. The volume | August, that arrangements are being per- 


will be sought for as a book of reference, | fected to make the trip, in all respects one 
however. |of the most delightful excursions of the 
Brier BroGraPHies oF ENGLIsH Stares-| year. We do not yet know the exact cost, 


MEN. Prepared by Thomas Wentworth | hut we are assured the Chicago and Alton 
Higginson. New York; G. P. Put-| p ‘lroad will sell tickets at tly i 
nam’s Sons. Price $1 50. For sale by | #7004 Willsell tickets at greatly reduce 


Gray, Baker & Co. | rates, and these tickets will be so arranged 
These biographies are not so brief, as to | that holders of them may go, and return 
make mere skeletons of these “English | PY ‘ifferent routes, if they desire so to do. 
Statesmen.” They include such facts, These tickets will take passengers through 
and so many of them, as to give us a clear | many of the favorite summer resorts of 
idea ot the position and ‘influence these | Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the holders 
persons have in the government of Eng- | can stop over at any of these places and 
land ; just the facts which we, as Ameri- | resume their journey at their pleasure. 
can readers, and students desire to know. | Passengers with these tickets can make 
The volume before us—the first of a|P@"t of thetrip by rail, and part of the 
series is divided into three parts. Glad-| “iP by boat, on the Upper Mississippi, if 
stone leads of, and then comes Disraeli, they wish. : ; > 
Bright, Earl Russell, Earl Granville, and| ‘Ve Shall hope in our next issue to give 
the Duke of Argyle. ‘The second includes | ™°F¢ detailed information. 

six conspicuous men of the present Cabi-| 
net of England, and the third includes the | 
same number of liberals, all of whom have 
held office. 

These volumes will be popular and _ use- 
ful because they will present these charac- 
ters from an American stand-point by 
those eminently qualified to see, and ap- | 
preciate the qualities which have lifted 


Give Them a Call, 

We call the attention of our readers to 
| the advertisement of Kunkel Bro.’s “Al- 
| bum of Music,” in another column. This | 
work contaius 28 vocal and instrumental 
pieces, that would cost $12 if bought in 
regular sheet-musie form. It is of the 
very finest order of music, and recom- 
them into a world-wide prominence. |mended by the leading papers of the 
The volume of sketches of “French | country, and sold by Kunkel Bro.’s for 
Statesmen,” will be prepared by Edward | the small sum of 25 cents. Kunkel Bro.’s 
King, Esq., who will be remembeaed by | also offer new 7 3-4 octave rosewood pianos 
his series of articles in Scribner's Magazine with all the latest patents, tor $225. Also 
on the “Great South,” as well as by his| Steinway and the celebrated Kranich & 
brilliant series of letters from Paris dur- | Bach pianos and Mason & Hamlin organs. 
ing the France-Prussian War. | In fact, anything in the music line can be 
The volume on the “ English Radical | had of Kunkel Bro.’s at New York whole- 
Leaders,” is already nearly cempleted. | sale prices. No. 507 North Fourth street, 
The type is clear and large, and the bind-| near Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
ing is specially to be commended. ————— 
We will send the volumes post paid, to} A GraTEFUL VOLUNTEER AGENT. — 
any who may choose to order them for WitmincTon, N. C., Feb. 11, 1875.—Rev. 
$1 50. \'T. P. Cups :—Your Catarrah Specific 
Our teachers who cannot afford separate | has wrought many satisfactory cures 
histories of these parties can secure in this | among my friends in this city and other 
one volume, all the essential facts in the places in North Carolina. I have now be- 
lives of erghteen of the most notable char-| fore me an application for your medicines. 
acters of modern times in England, and | I wish you to forward to my address a 
they will thus have at handa very large| complete supply of the same. I think 
available fund of useful information. | this order will, when faithfully applied, 
Curistian Ernics; or, THe Truk Mora | secure for your invaluable remedy,another 

MANHOOD AND Lire or Duty. A Text-| Well deserved testimony to its virtues. 
book for Schools and Colleges. By D. | Yours gratefully, 
8. Gregory, D.D., Professor of Moral Rev. G. S. Jonzs. 


Science, Logic, and Metaphysics in the i : 
University of Wooster. Philadelphia: | %®~All letters of inquiry promptly an- 
|swered. Address 


Eldridge & Brothers. 

Dr. Gregory has rendered an essential | REV. T. P. CHILDS, 
service to the students of the'country in pre- | Troy, Miami Co. 
senting ‘‘ChristianEthics” as a science wor- | 
thy the most carefulstudy. Itis of course | Are You Going South ? 

a non-sectarian work, and eminently prac-| If so, the short, direct, quick, safe 
tical, and is from its clear, vigorous state-| route, is via The Cairo Short Line Rail- 
ments, well calculated to arouse enthusi-| road; beside, the managers of this popu- 
asm, and to incite the student to the for-|lar line are now selling tickets to all 
mation of the noblest. character, and the | Southern cities at greatly reduced rates. 

accomplishment of the highest work of| 
life.” 





First Second Emi- 

class. class. grant. 

From Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner | New Orleans...,...... $2300 $1700 $1200 
of Education, Washington, D.C., Circulars | Mobile................. 21 50 16 00 

of Information ; No. 1., 1875: Proceedings | V'©KS0"TS------------- 7S Be “sek 

of the Department of Superintendence of oo Be eS: 7 ~ wines sien 

the National Educational Association at| selma ............... aaa ; 
Washington, D.C., January 27-28, 1875. | Jackson, Miss......... me. ...... 
No. L., Education in Japan. | Meridian, Miss........ BSN) SSK 


Hatr-Hour Recreations In PopunaR) Anda corresponding reduction to all 


Scrence. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, num-| points on the New Orleans, St. Louis and 
bers 7 and 15 of these useful little books, | Chicago Railroad. Ticket office, 102 N. 





ing narrative form,,.the leading events 


JOHN BENTLEY, 


Ticket Agent, 


comprising “Insects of the Field” and | rourth street, 
“ Sun and the Earth,” 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issueg 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that théy may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. WHat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘THe THEORY OF AMERICAN Epv- 

CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 

of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Ilustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women As TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN OraTION on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
Schod!l at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By Grace 


No. 6. How To Tracu GroGrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracu Naturat Scr 


ENCE IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM ScHooL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROYERTY OF THE 
STaTE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE Strate Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLis Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis 


Fo. 11. Mopret Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anp EpvucatI0N 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis or Course oF STupy 
IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syiuasus or LEssons 1n Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GrkMAN Rerorm IN AMERICAN 
EpvucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JoUR- 


aAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. ¢ 





The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 


Please write your name and _ post- 





...| Office address very plain (enclosing 


stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us 





Be sure to enclose stamps, 
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Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


PosTAGE this year is less than last, 
but it must be paid at the office where 
the papers are mailed before they are 
sent out. 

Please remit ten cents for prepay- 
ment of postage for one year. 





Every teacher and school officer in 
the State should read carefully and 
regularly the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 


WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 























NOW Is YOUR TIME. 





Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 
REMEMBER THAT THISJOURNAL CONTAINS A THIRD MORE READING 
matter than any other Journal of Education published in the country. 








SEND 15 CT's. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
American Journal of EHiducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offerea. 
Subscription Price $1 50 perannum, strictly in advance,and 10c for postage. 


Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor at any of the peints of publication given 
OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Ar! of Teaching School—the newest and most 
K thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 


as 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Nationa: Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. 
OR. 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 
K with three thousand engravings. 


HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the people who pay the taxes, not 

only what our teachers and school officers are doing, but the necessity for their work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it, that copies are taken and circulated in every 
school district in the United States. : : e : 

N. B.—Remittances must be made by postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
for no losses on money otherwise sent. The full subscription price, and ten cents for postage, 
must be sent for each subscriber, to obtain these premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense 
of the party getting up the club. Send stamp to prepay postage on two and four subscribers’ 
premiums, 4and 12 cents. Six, eight and eighteen subscribers’ prt miums are sent by express 
at the expense of those who get upthe clubs. Address for specimen copies, or for further infor- 
mation, either of the editors and proprietors at 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo.. MONROE, La., TOPEKA, Kansas, 
JACKSON, Mississippi, SPRINGFIELD, Mo., and NASHVILLE, Tennassee 


SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 








The subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and the public, that his house is 
again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire a quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 

Boats for pleasure-seekers. Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. 

References given, anda personal interview or references required. For terms, address 


LEVI ww. THRATL.,Z,, 
Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 


(2@rSEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES..£)) 


American School Cards. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
Fiwe hundred and sixty varieties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
authors. Address with stamp for reply 





J.B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


A CLEAN SWEEP. 


The First Premium 


AT THE 


State Hair 


1N 


Houston, Texas, 


Was given to the Celebrated 











BLACKBOARDS 


Made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 


Send for prices, supplies and further informa- 
tion, enclosing stamp for reply, to 


B. 8. FITZGERALD, 








Houston, Texas, 





Of all Kinds, 
Styles and Prices. 


Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. ll 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 
door to Polytechnic Institute. 





Lucrative Schools for Teachers 
Of allgrades. Apply for circulars, WEsTERN 
SCHOOL AGENCY, Chicago, Ill. 


$12.00 Worth of Music for 25c. 
Send 25 Cents, 





(Also tell your friends to do so) to 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


The Music Publishers of St. Louis, Mo. ,and re- 
ett (post paid) . copy of their New Music 
ook, 


Kunkel Brothers’ Album of Music, 


Containing the following 28 pieces of music: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Greetings to Spring, Polka; Harps in the Land, 
Reverie; Lauterbach Waltz; Pearl and Diamond 
Polka; Philomel Polka; Puck—March Grotesque; 
Shakspeare March; Shepherd’s Return March; 
Shepherds’ Bells—Idyl; Up and Down on the 
Ebony—Burlesque for the Black Keys entirely; 
Violets Blue—Reverie; Visitation Convent Bells; 
Zeta Phi March. 

SonGs. 

Allie May—Ballad; Chiligowalibidori—Comic; 
Eva Ray — Ballad; Fanny Powers—Song ana 
Dance; Five O’clock in the Morning—G; Home, 
Sweet Home—G; How Can I Leave Thee—G; I 
Heard the Wee Bird Singing; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer—G; Put Your Trust in One Above—Sacre2; 
The Guard on the Rhine—G; The Lass O’ Boon- 
tree—G; When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear; 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly—G; Within 
a Mile of Edenboro Town—G. 

Songs with ‘‘G’’ have German and English 
words. 





OPINIONS F THE PRESS. 

**A household work of untold value.’’—[St. 
Louis Republican, 

‘«The a music book in the woerld.’?’— 
(N. Y. Herald. 

‘Worth fifty times its price in sheet music.’ 
—([Harpers’ Weekly. 

‘*We wonder how itcan besold for 25c.’’—[N. 
Y. Tribune. 

**It contains the most popular gems.’’—[St. 
Louis Globe. 

‘Over 1,000 copies are sold daily.’’—[Chicago 
rribune. 


‘*An ornament to any piano.’’—[Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


7 ‘*Tell your neighbors to get it.’’—[Frank Les- 
le. 


**Would cost in sheet music $12 00.”’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATIWAY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, ‘Winona, Green Bay Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
oe and all points north. Itis the only route 
or : 


MILWAUBESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, i, @: ) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, and is the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. T he trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted be well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, W estinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and eomfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is ‘eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona and points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Ceneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W. H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 





East or to the West. 


3 g-Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Muller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation,Ac, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are,now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route, 


Kansas Pacific Railway. 
The Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


From Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through Cen- 
iral Kansas and all its prominent cities and 
towns; the finest farming and grazing lands in 
America; reaches Colorado with its charming 
climate, its celebrated hot, warm and cold soda, 
sulphurand chalybeate springs, perpetual snow 


capped mountain summits, 14,000 feet high; 





magnificent waterfalls and caseades; pleasant 


days and cool nights. Colorado has the most 


desirable climate for invalids, in summer and 
winter, inthe New World. Its climate is a sure 
cure for asthma, &., and has a wonderful effect 
on those predisposed to pulmonary affections. 
Colorado produces the finest beef and flour in 
the United States; has valuable gold, silver,cop- 
per, lead and coal mines; plenty of hunting and 
fisbing, fine roads, good hotels, &. 

Only line running Pullman cars to Denver. 

Circulars and full information cheerfuliy sent | 
by addressing General Passenger Agent, Kansas | 


Pacific eteny eae - 8-2 


 QuIcK TIME! 
gax"NO CHANGE OF CARS=@8 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAITLROADYD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 





or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


w>F or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 
L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


THOS. P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-c 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
‘inest Portion of Kansas. 
Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven 
Interest. 221-2 percent. 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to. Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this: Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and a splendid climate; 





er cent. 
edue- 


short and mild winters; early planting, and no | 


wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads ‘and pre- 
emptions ‘now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through = products will 
pay for land and improvements 

Iv ISTHE os PPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE | 
or, COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 
9 E. TOUZALIN, 

Mamacna. Lanp DEPARTMENT, 





7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 








or circular and l—“« information, ad- 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


x Without Change of Cars.<e& 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 


xF-Without Change of Cars.-e3 
175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 
This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 


saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
x Without Change of Cars.<eg 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





1Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON. Gen’1 Pass. Agent, chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 





GLANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 





Entered, according to act of Congress, fn the year 1861, 
awpnew J. Grauam, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Com 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 





1. CONSONANT SIGNS \ \Q | | 
AND TIEIR NAMBS, Pee Bee Tee Dee 


ff——\ ( €.))8 


Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dhee Es Zee Iss 


Ye ff FP OD ah 7 € 
Ish Zhay Lay Ar Ray Em En Ing Way Wéb 
> f v “a 


Wah Yay Yéh Yih Hay Héh. 

2. Vowels (6,1, &, 8, au, 5, ete.), Diphthongs (f, of 
ou, O, ete.), and sometimes W or Y followed by « 
vowel (wé, wi, yd, yi, wi, ete.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, Angles, and Semicircles opposite the 
beginning, middie, or end of a consonant-stroke ; thus 
114 :7“1-& 
eat, it, elght,Et, ah, add, thaw, hawk, doll, toe, love, 

‘ v « 
=VL140 AAT 


4 v see 
coo, pull, eye, hide, fota, a out, ene, rude, sweet 


eee at hme. 
wit, wheat,walk, wont; Wis; Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
seal, otesl, Pass, passes, past, "pastor, Bo ore, wet, weighed, 


ae ae i 


2s 





a 


week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 


8. Signs to express Gioups of Consonants are form- 
oi by a few general principles of modifying the 
primary consonant signs ; thus: 4 plea, f saddle, 
‘ <3 : : v 
ena STA oe SP 
vil, prey, epray, sinner, inscribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 


Su. ee 


pun, pens, punster, lines, passions, operatives, fashions, 


-~o~ 7p <> 
fectaion, ora mb or mp, —— ambition, anchored, 
oF a "se 
a letter, older, mother, modern, paid, a 


ex “utes of 

Plate, prayed, wield, went, drifts, pamed, patient, ancient, letq 
~ “~~ 

. a. ws 4 

toud, news. aight, midst, students state? 

instrac tion in Phonography given by mail, by 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Send stamp 
for circular. 8-4 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all — a 


| ders. Samples free at drug me Ray 
cents, mete. 
8-11 9 Platt seek New Yok. 





GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, ow Chart and 
Frame Combination 

We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 
ter & Co. UBM, Ckisage GOODSPEED'S EMPIBE 






G HOUSB,C 





HsSTEL...’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





ML 
Powe 


be reusen’ D 


**Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, ete., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line. 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent) . 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
ferred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This company having reduced their tnrough 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $12 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lou- 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now 
make it $8, or about twocents per mile. This is 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- 
fore has been considered low and below a pay- 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had * 


CHEA P; 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Halt, 
DRURY COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI, 


FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. FIVE COURSES OF STUDY, 
Classical, 
Scientific, 
Latin S. C., 
Greek Ss. C., 
and Normal, 
Running through Preparatory Department and College proper. Thorough in everything. Terms 


moderate. Special terms to Normal Students. Send for circulars and information to the Pres- 
dent. 





Drury 





FACULTY. 


N. J. MORRISON, President. 
Cc. H. ASHLEY, Director of the Normal Department. 
PAUL ROULET, E. A. BENNER, 


W. B. MANNINC, HATTIE A. COMINCS, 
MARY T. KARKENER, Principal of Ladies’ Dep. 


Fall term for 1875 begins September 9. 


ta@°Tuition remitted to children of ministers, whose 
circumstances require it. 








SLATED GLOBES FOUR MONTHS 
SCIENCE. 


Containing Lectures and Letters by 





Prof. Tyndall, | 
Frof. Shields, | 


(Of Princeton College.) 


‘i h e a < T Y prot. Langley, 


| (Of Allegheny Observatory.) 


Mounted or Unmounted, 





James Parton, 


and other eminent teachers and discoverers. To 
these are added an interesting account of Prof. 
O. C. Marsh’s last trip to the ‘‘bad lands;’’ a 
review of the results thus far ascertained of the 
observations of the Transit of Venus; full re- 
ports of the papers read at the recent meeting in 
Philadelphia of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, and an article by Mrs. Mary Treat, on 
‘*Plants that Eat Animals.’’ All of which are 
fully illustrated. 

Price in Tribune sheet form, 10 cents; in 
pamphlet, 20 cents. 

Six of the Tribune Scientific Pamphlet Extras, 


Address for information,with stamp | 
J. B. MERWIN, 


ILN, Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


a 
— 











CHARLES MORITZ, 
BOOK BINDER, 


AND by mail, $1. Any two and the Tribue Almanac 
for 1875, 50 cents. Circulars, giving full details 
Blank Book Manufactu rer, of the contents ef each Tribue Extra, free. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, New York. 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 





IMPLES, T4 N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all mae 7 Fo? distressing skin 
B diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
wk boeks of every description made to or- | Price $1 per bottle. size25 cents. Samples 
re ‘aper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 


York. 


‘THE TRIBUNE EXTRA NO. 27. 
7 


CALL ‘BELLS, 


AE ES 
The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 
| EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC GEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 

pes Send for Catalogues of these and other 





Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. Address 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Habit Cured. 





} ® 


pium 


W. P. PHELON, M. D., 
77 E. Madison st., Chicago, Room 53. 


THERE'S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
doit. We issue a pamphlet showing the various 
methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 
giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12 Broadway, New York. 
Stocks, Bonds, Stock Privileges negotiated. 


Collections made and drafts issued, For infor- 
mation address as above. 8-4 


All Opium Eaters can easily be 


Text Books.“G3@ 
cured. Address WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
Cincinnati : : New York. 





8-5-7 
The largest stock west of 

New York. Amateurscan 

find Dramas suited to their 

wants on our list, which 

will be mailed on request 

Colored fires for tabieaux. Noth- 
A. D. Ames, Pub., Clyde, O. 





to any one. 
ing sent C. O. D. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 








Where Advertising Contracts can be made, 





by mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 
street, New $11 
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THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 











Size 4. 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Sizel. Back Seat, Size1l. 


N. B.—Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil) . 

Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to match eaeh 
tize of Desks. 

In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found 
convenient. Outside aisles should be 3 feet and inside ones 234 feet wide. 


Floor Space. 


Widths may be reduced one or more inches if necessary, to econ- 
omize space. 


No allowance made for aisles. 


DOUBLE DESKS. 


SINGLE DESKS. 


LONG WIDE. 





LONG. WIDE. AGE ACCOMMODATED. 








me. 3. igh Gabo .....00s.080% 24 in. by 22 in. No. 6. 42in. by 33 in. 15 to 20 years. 
SS aaa wz ** 33 in. No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
No. 3. Ist Intermediate........21 ‘‘ 29% No. 8 40 or 42 by 29% in. 10 to 13 years. 
No. 4, 2d Bexeaphe 18 or 21 by 27 in. | No. 9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 11 years. 
es hy AEN noc cvcccnnosne 18 or 21 by Min. | No. 10.36in by 24in. 5 to 9 years. 








Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
In short, one Desk for every space of 244x34¢ feet on the floor, may be reckoned. 


School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
can find them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


Magic Black Board Eraser, 


: THE BEST EVER MADE. 








Three Krasers in One. 


Will send sample for 50 cents. 





Advantages. 

A new erasing surface can be instantly secured without removing the handle or stretching or 
straining any part of the eraser, simply by turning the carpet. 

We use heavy plush Axminster Carpet, which is much more durable than Velvet or Wilton, 
and will outlast several erasers made with Brussels Carpeting. 

It has round, firm edges, and while one figure can be erased without disturbing others, there is 
no sharp corner to become ragged and scratch the board. Itis pertectly firm, having no springs 
or other unsubstantial parts. The erasing portion larger and more efficient than those of any other 
eraser. Itis very strong, the fastenings at end being steel. It is the best eraser ever offered. 

Many of our most successful teachers say, ‘‘To enable my pupils to de their best at the board, 
I waat the eraser as much at their control as the crayon.’’ 

When the surface becomes worn, turn the handle aside (see illustration above) » Slip the cover 
around, bringing a new portion of the cover to the wear, then replace the handle. 

When ordering by the dozen we shall send by express, 20 per cent. off, costing only $4 80 per 
dozen, making this three erasers in one, the best and cheapest ever offered. 

Send cash with the order, 50 cents for sample by mail, er $4 80 per dozen by express. Ad- 


dress with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next door to 
Polytechnic Institu”> 





Sheldon’s Readers. 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 
PREPARED BY 
PROF. E. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal School, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


NOW READY. 


SHELDON'S PRIMER ..... 6 pp. Price 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S SECOND - 
SHELDON’S THIRD = 
SHELDON’S FOURTH ‘‘ 


192 pp ‘‘ 50 cts. 
224 pp ‘‘ 75 cts. 


320 pp ‘* $1 25 


IN PREPARATION. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are scquainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 
HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 


Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
era, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York, 


or MADISON BABCOCKE, 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis, 





A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers, 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
‘Teaching School 


—BY— 


= J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VotumeE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of price, 
$1 50. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

I—Education. 

Wi—Discipline. 

‘¢ — I1f—School Authorities. 

«¢  - 1V—Organization. 

dee V—Management : 

vie ViI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 

ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 

*¢ VII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

*¢ VilI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

" IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

‘ X—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

3 XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

‘¢ XII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

‘* XIII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Chapter 
‘ 


Music.) 

** XIV—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (History.) 

‘¢  XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

‘« XVI—Higher Education. 

**¢ XVII—Government. 

‘*X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale ot— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 

ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Daite States Lav Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 








AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at any point in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
be made without charge. Fees; and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 
Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


| All who use envelopes cat 
ENY 1 P gain an advantage by writ- 

* ing for the circular and 
price list of the Evanston Envelope Factory, 


Woman's Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new col- 
lege building. Clinical instruction is given in 
the Woman’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, 
Wills, and Orthopedic hospitals. Spring course 
of lectures, practical demonstrations, and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free to allthe matriculates. Ad- 
dress RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College avenue and Twenty-first street, 
5-6-7 Philadelphia. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from @4 up- 
wards. Send . for our splen- 
did new Catalogue ot Press- 
es, Cuts. &c., just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 
:ginners. Gorham & 4 
ashington St., 


Printing Office complete for $5 
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